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Cuapter I. 


HE station of the Canadian Pacific Railway in the town of 
Vancouver is a rather handsome building. At its entrance, 
on a certain afternoon in late December, an omnibus from the prin- 
cipal hotel arrived with quite a crowd of people. Its occupants were 
nearly all men—young men ; they were sitting upon one another’s 
knees, and standing in the middle, for they filled it to overflowing. 
They were all laughing hilariously, and the person who was making 
them laugh was the younger of the only two women in the omnibus. 
When the horses stopped, the men—some younger, some oldez 
—alighted without any abatement of their jovial state. Then 
they handed out the two women and all the rugs and bags and 
umbrellas which belonged to them. It would seem that the 
women only were the travellers, for the men had no luggage. 

The sky overhead was a dull soft grey; in the street a covering 
of snow lay upon everything, but it was not deep, and the air was 
soft rather than cold. The two women stood together upon the 
pavement in front of the entrance. The older was tall, and very 
plainly dressed. She was clever, she was sad, she was not giver 
to interfering with others—all this was written on her face; she 
had reached that maturity in which character and expression are 
fixed. The younger woman was a plump blithe creature; she 
would have been perfectly fresh and delightful if it had not been 
for a certain subtle spirit of unrest that peeped out, as it were, 
from behind her bright black eyes and from the corners of her red 
lips with hardening effect. She was young; as yet nothing was 
imprinted very clearly upon her face. She was dressed more 


richly than the other, but with sturdy good sense; she was as 
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alert and alive to what was going on about her as a chicken when 
its wings are all fluffy with excitement. She looked upon herself 
as a person of great importance, and took a vivid interest in 
everyone about her. 

For the moment there happened to be no porter to unlade the 
trunks from the top of the omnibus. 

‘“‘ Now,” cried the young woman, “I'll bet a dollar to each, that 
you men, with all your miraculous vows of everlasting friendship, 
won’t haul down the boxes and carry them in on your backs,” 
She raised her voice toa delighted scream. “On your backs, my 
dear boys; I shan’t lose my dollars on false pretences.” 

She escaped vulgarity. There was just enough of what was 
well-bred in accent and aspect to make her loudness an interesting 
eccentricity rather than a loathsome commonplace. 

She gave way to immoderate and delighted laughter as the 
group of men charged upon the omnibus, and with unaccustomed 
awkwardness hauled and pulled at the boxes strapped upon it. 

“We shall be too late,” said the older woman to the younger, 
speaking in a dry dissatisfied way. 

“ All right, my pet,” was the answer, “I'll pay your hotel bill 
for the extra day.” Then in exclamation, “Hang me if those 
fellows don’t knock off one or two of their heads! Oh, what 
heavenly fun it would be to have to take one or two of them back 
to the hotel in an ambulance and have to stop and nurse them!” 

“Speak for yourself,” said the other one, with an air aloof and 
placid. 

By this time such servants of the station as should have done 
the work were standing aside, grinning widely. The men who 
had taken down the boxes were wrestling, each to obtain a box or 
part of a box on his own shoulders. The fact that it was in some 
eases difficult for two men to get under one box made some 
moments delay. 

The plump girl clapped her hands and gavea littledanceof hilarity. 

“Run, my dear fellows, run! or we shall lose the train as sure 
as death.” She gave little shrieks of delighted laughter between 
her sentences—“and there’s that infernal checking business to 
be gone through.” 

The men in rollicking procession ran into the station, the girl 
beside them breathless with glib comments, small bits of mild 
profanity, and the very freshest gayest laughter imaginable. 
Her companion followed, swift and sedate. 

The train, about to start, shut in the long platform at one side. 
Its engine and carriages looked very large to eyes unaccustomed 
to American travel. 
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“Have mercy on us!” cried the girl. “What a huge way of 
spinning across the continent!” 

The trunks, having been checked, were again carried on the 
backs of the hilarious cavaliers to the luggage car. Everyone 
upon the platform or at the windows of the train was interested 
in the performance. The lively little lady who had instigated it 
stood at the steps of the drawing-room car into which she was 
about to enter, and clapped her hands, laughed and swore that 
it was the most amusing sight which she had ever witnessed. 
It was a piece of rather strong language she used this time; 
it came out evidently just to shock and interest two of the men 
of her party who had by this time gained her side. 

The ladies were helped to ascend into the car, all their friends 
accompanying them through its first narrow passage-way into its 
main portion. Most of the men were still boisterous, one or two 
had assumed a pensive expression by this time. This expression 
was the most pronounced in the case of a slight fellow with a light 
moustache, who was called by the ladies, “ Charlie.” 

The girl patted Charlie upon the back. 

“Cheer up, dear old boy,” she cried. “It’s enormously pretty 
to see you so down in the mouth, you know, but it’s no go. 
Let us meet, part, and be merry, for to-morrow we die! that 
I think comes out of the Vedas or some other ancient literature.” 

She was the central figure of the group; the older woman 
counted for a very little, for though both in feature and figure 
she was much the handsomer, she was not happy, and the younger 
was radiantly happy. Happiness by its infection always attracts. 
Moreover, the younger was rich, her purse was full, a large 
diamond sparkled on her hand. 

She had already taken out her purse with a demonstration of 
business. “I hope I have enough of these vile bits of green 
paper to pay you in single dollars,” she cried. 

The first man to whom she presented a bank-note put his hands 
behind his back. Her whole being was swiftly transformed into a 
very personification of petty indignation. 

“What is this? What does it mean? Is it aninsult?” Then 
she demanded of the others with flashing eyes. ‘“ What does he 
mean? Does he take me for a ‘young lady’? Does he imagine 
that when I lose a bet, I would fail to hand over the coin like any 
other man.” 

Her impetuousness was such that each man received his dollar. 
One of them, as spokesman for the rest, began to protest that 
they would each purchase a charm for their watch-chains, but 
she scornfally told him not to be a “blethering idiot.” 

L 2 
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She was evidently a new variety of woman to most of these 
men. Hasty as the leave-taking was, they watched her up to the 
last moment with eyes greedy to drink in every one of her 
unexpected glances and words. 

“ Poor Charlie!” she cried, “ but he’s my cousin, you know, and 
kin is kin all the world over. Come now, you must all go out, 
and I'll give him a cousinly kiss behind the door.” 

The small company of men left the train after it began to move; 
they jumped from it with the same boisterous hilarity, with the 
exception of Charlie, who, after having been patronisingly kissed, 
reached the platform looking much depressed. The lively girl, 
who had driven them along the small corridor as if they had been 
a flock of sheep, stood upon the rear platform of the car waving 
her hands and shouting and laughing as long as communication 
was possible. 


Cuapter II. 


THE evening descended upon the train as it passed through 
plain and canyon on its way eastward towards the great 
mountains. The land, the rocks, the broad placid surface of the 
valleys, were white with snow, only the tremulous lakes were 
grey, the tumultuous rivers still ran with dark grey stream, and 


the firs made dark the hillsides which they clothed. Night fell; 
snow blew against the windows of the cars; inside the palace 
sleeping-car the gorgeous lamps, inlaid woodwork, mirrors and 
bright curtains, were cheerful enough. 

At one end of this car the two young women who had entered 
it at Vancouver were in talk with a fellow-traveller. The man 
was a missionary, but being a real person and nota play-actor, 
there was nothing very typical about him, nothing in his dress 
and manner that on the stage would have been recognised as 
denoting the species “ missionary.” He was a tall man, grey- 
haired, with a handsome clear-cut face ; he looked as if he had his 
fair share of common-sense ; his dress was not more remarkable 
than is usually the case when travellers return to Western 
civilisation after a long sojourn in the East. 

The missionary bent forward, his hands upon his knees, a good- 
natured look of penetrating shrewdness upon his face. “Now I 
know,” he said, “ what you young ladies are doing. You have 
said to one another, ‘There is an old fogey of a missionary; we 
will make up all sorts of stories and amuse ourselves by shocking 
him.’” 

The elder leaned back in her corner with a languid smile. 
“We are extremely sorry if you are shocked,” she said; “it 18 
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the last thing that we desired.” She looked out of the window 
at the darkness flecked with white. 

The other made her disclaimer in the freshest, most good- 
natured fashion in the world. ‘“ You are entirely mistaken; we 
were saying that we thought that you were a rather jolly fellow, 
and we think so yet. We haven’t told you anything but what 
was perfectly Biblical in the way of truth—or rather, much more 
truthful than what is Biblical, because we were dealing wifh facts ; 
we've been ‘speaking the truth in love,’ I do assure you. We are 
women journalists. We are going round the world. You are 
very much behind the times if you think English girls over 
twenty-one need anyone to take care of them. Why, you know, 
we have been in all sorts of out-of-the-way places. Of course it 
was often dangerous, but that made something to write to the 
papers about. I bought an enormously precious stone in the 
East. I carry it with me. I expect to be murdered for it before 
I get home—that will be the dénovment.” Her eyes sparkled 
with vivacity. 

“And in London,” said the missionary, “I gather that you live 
in ‘chambers’ all alone, and go about at night quite freely.” 
There was a genial interest in his tone. 

“Oh dear, yes, why should I not? The London police are 
quite efficient. I couldn’t be murdered or anything. My friend 
here runs about Fleet Street at two and three o’clock in the 
morning, getting off telegrams to the provincial newspapers. I 
don’t do that just because I don’t happen to be in that line of 
work.” 

“Or rather, because you are too rich to need to doit.” The 
elder woman made this dry comment. 

“There is nothing that would amuse me more than to do that 
sort of thing.” 

“Therein you show a more debased taste than I, for I would 
not do it if it were not my daily bread.” 

“We used to think that our American women were more 
independent than the English,” said the missionary. He con- 
tinued to look at the young girl much as one would look at a 
pretty and interesting child. 

“Qh dear, no, I consider your American women quite behind 
the age. Why, now, for instance, just yesterday at Vancouver I 
gave a little dinner in the hotel. Well, I had to do it in common 
honesty. I happened to have a cousin in Vancouver, and he had 
brought some of his friends to call. I had been there a week; 
they had treated me; I had, of course, to do something in return, 
but some Americans in the hotel were quite shocked. The hotel 
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people were wonderfully decent about the dinner, and let me 
have it uncommonly cheap too. Waiters and hotel clerks are 
always tremendously nice to me. I don’t know why it is, but I 
always find it that way. I showed the bill to one of the men, a 
very nice fellow that I had got to know quite well, and he said 
a man would never have got it so cheap.” 

“What did you have for dinner?” asked the missionary, “and 
what was the price?” 

She was not talking for effect; she was quite carried away 
with the interest of what she was relating. It is usually the 
thing we like to talk about that we can talk about best; she 
succeeded in absorbing his attention. 

“Well, I'll tell you. There were eight of us—my friend here, 
my cousin Charlie, and five other men. I talked to them 
tremendously at the hotel beforehand, so that they really gave us 
everything very good—that is to say, good for Vancouver. We 
had ten courses. Well, I didn’t have champagne. Champagne is 
tremendously dear, you know, here, and not very good; but I 
had sherry and a very good Burgundy. Of course I didn’t get 
cigarettes from the hotel; I always carry my own. But now, 
what do you think the bill, including the wine, came to?” 

“T have no idea,” said the missionary, quite truly. 

“Only four pounds! I was quite taken aback when I saw it ; 
but of course I paid it and didn’t ask any questions. I just 
smiled upon the clerk who took the money; but, as I say, I 
showed it to a friend afterwards, and we chuckled over it to- 
gether. I have often noticed that they favour me at hotels. I 
always make a point of talking ina friendly way to the clerks 
and the waiters; they like it, and it doesn’t do me any harm.” 

“Now that I think of it,” the missionary spoke meditatively, 
“T have seen your name in the papers. 1 have read a description 
of you.” 

She brightened visibly; an obvious thrill of pleasure went 
through her frame. “Oh, I daresay; I write a good deal, you 
know, in various journals, and several of my friends who do 
interviewing have threatened to publish a sketch of me. What 
was the name of the paper? When one is flying round the world 
one can’t keep up to date with these things.” 

“TI do not know that your friends have been so personal as you 
suppose. I merely meant that even at a remote mission station 
I have read paragraphs concerning the ‘ New Woman.’” 

She was disappointed, and she was still so young and full of 
life that she had not the heart to conceal it, but in a moment 
she took up the new theme with all her former zest. 
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“And being in a remote mission-station, I suppose you 
believed the idiotic and transcendent rubbish that is written 
about her. Now I'll tell you what it is, and you may believe me. 
I have been three years at Girton, and I’ve lived in town for a 
year or two, and I’ve travelled round the world, and I can assure 
you that the ‘New Woman’ isa pure myth. She is a ridiculous 
and horrid phantasm, evolved out of the brains of a few authors 
who did not know what else to interest the public with, and 
believed in only by the simple and credulous, who unfortunately, 
however, go to make up the greater portion of every community. 
Oh, she’s been a great scare, I admit, but there’s absolutely 
nothing in it.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said the missionary. “I thought that I 
had classified you.” 

“Well, as you’ve come from the Pacific Ocean I won’t be 
offended. I am not thin skinned anyway; I can always get on 
with a man who says what he thinks. I adore plain downright 
dealing.” 

“What are the mythical attributes ?” he asked. 

“The characteristics of the myth? Well, in the first place, 
she has no principle. Now why, in the name of heaven, I ask 
you, should woman at the end of the nineteenth century be 
supposed to have less principle than she had in all the other 
centuries? She may live in a different way ; she may be happy 
and live in a flat, and have a latchkey, instead of sitting snarling 
over the fire at her brother’s wife who doesn’t want her. She 
may earn her own living instead of insisting that some man 
should pay her bills. She may make good, downright honest 
friendships with men instead of merely flirting with them in a 
ballroom, and if she doesn’t believe in religion she can stay at 
home from church instead of continuing to keep up a respectable 
sham. Do these things necessarily take away her principle? I 
tell you, the men and women that go about saying that a woman 
does not believe in anything because she does not believe in 
shamming, prove themselves to be far more unprincipled than the 
modern women I have met.” 

She was very young; she had her enthusiasms, and this was 
evidently one of them. She looked at the missionary with bright 
red cheeks, but she was not abusing him; she was rather 
appealing to him. 

“All that may be quite true,” said the missionary ; “ you have, 
as you say, a very fair right to judge, but why do you proclaim 
your opinion to me in the name of heaven? Why heaven?” 

“Did I say in the name of heaven?” She laughed. “ Well, 
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then, in the name of the sky—it is all one to me—in the name 
of the blue distance, in the name of the ether, why should I be 
supposed to be unprincipled because I drink plenty of wine and 
smoke cigarettes? If you saw a man taking wine and smoking 
just as I do, would you argue that he would tell lies, and break 
vows, and be indifferent as to his personal dignity and moral 
worth? I suppose that if you are a rabid teetotaler and an 
anti-tobacconist you do argue that way, but the facts would not 
bear you out.” 

“T am not a tobacconist of any sort,” said the missionary 
smiling. 

She laughed the blithest happiest laugh. 

‘‘ Another characteristic of the myth,” she said, “is that she 
has no heart; she does not care for the young or the aged. Now, 
do you suppose that evolution has suddenly come to a standstill, 
and that a new thing has been created? Heretofore women have 
always been known to be tender-hearted; men are supposed to 
have a soft corner in their hearts also, but now there is suddenly 
a break in all the laws of heredity, and a race of girls has 
sprung up that possesses none of the softer sentiments. Because 
they live in flats and have latchkeys, or do something else 
typical, whatever it may be, they are supposed to kick aside 
anything that is weak or ailing without the slightest compunction. 
What I want to know is, where this race of women has come 
from. It is a very bad compliment to the very mothers who are 
weeping over the revolt of their daughters to suppose that their 
children have got made up in some way without any heart.” 

The missionary with strong sagacious face was still observing 
her benignly. 

“T see”—he joined the points of his fingers together as he 
spoke—“ you are not unprincipled, and you are not unfeeling.” 

“You have only my word for it,” she laughed. 

“T am old enough,” said the missionary, “to know whom to 
believe. I believe you. I regret that in using the term I 
applied to you I should have appeared to make an accusation——” 

“Oh! not at all; don’t apologise. I always gird up my loins 
and experience a holy joy when I hear the ‘new woman 
mentioned, for I love to defend my sex.” 

He made a courteous inclination of the head. 

“What sort of joy ?” 

“ Holy joy,” she repeated boisterously. 

“ Your good principle and your good feeling we have admitted ” 
—he was speaking in a pleasant argumentative way— but why 
characterise your sentiments as holy ?” 
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“Well, I think I had been using a Bible quotation ””—she 
laughed—“ and of course in your estimation anything whatever 
connected with the Bible makes the word appropriate.” 

“Not in the least,” he replied with unruffled courtesy; “for 
example, a man who takes his oath upon the Bible and perjures 
himself.” 


She laughed immensely at the retort and liked him better 
for it. 

She protested, “If you admit that I am affectionate and good- 
principled, I don’t mind in the least what else you accuse me of. 
But now I want to get clearly into your mind the point that I 
make; I always instruct everybody on the subject. One hears 
about this ‘new woman,’ and the ‘girl of the period,’ and the 
‘jin de siecle woman’; now I wish you to bear witness that I am 
as fair a specimen of the class abused as you can have. I am 
‘emancipated,’ I am ‘advanced,’ in fact I am the ‘new woman,’ 
so far as she is not a myth. Of course there is no class of people, 
either men or women, that has not its black sheep, and its saints, 
too, for that matter. I don’t claim to be either one or the other ; 
Iam simply an average specimen of the class of women that are 
often called ‘ fast.’ Well, now, I maintain that I am just as sound 
in heart and morals as if I spent my life moping by a sitting- 
room fire. I can prove it to you, too.” 

She finished with a little nod of her head and paused a moment. 
There was a certain self-conscious twitching about the muscles 
of her youthful mouth, which suggested that something in- 
teresting concerning herself was to be revealed. He continued to 
listen with the same benign look of keen observation. 

“T don’t mind telling you—in fact, I’ve told several people; 
I don’t see why I should mind. Several years ago I fell very 
much in love myself. A very nice fellow used to come and see 
me sometimes ; we neither of us intended it, and before we either 
of us knew what was up, we were both in love. It wasn’t our 
fault, but there we were, you see; it was Nature that made the 
world, not we, and as I understand it, you believe that the 
Almighty is at the back of Nature. Of course I don’t know 
anything about that; Nature is enough for me; but as I say, it 
wasn’t our fault. Well, he had been engaged to another girl 
before he ever saw me. What did we do? Did we act in an 
unprincipled manner? We agreed that she was weak and poor, 
and needed protection, and that he would be a rascal if he did not 
go on with the marriage. Well, now, I live in the same place as 
that man; I know quite well that his marriage to her has not 
altered the fact that he preferred me, but I never have any 
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dealings with him except through his wife. I would not do such 
a shabby thing, and at the same time pretend to be a friend to 
her; but I know lots of women who would do it who look upon 
me as quite an outcast from society. Now I have an immense 
amount of affection for that man; I'd give all that I possess at 
any time to help him out of a difficulty ; but I should not care 
for him at all—I should absolutely despise him, if he came 
philandering after me when his poor little affectionate wife is 
slaving all day over his dinner and his babies.” 

It is often difficult to estimate the pitch of one’s own voice in 
the rattle of a train. She was perhaps not to be blamed if, in the 
interest of her theme, her voice was a little louder than was 
necessary, but the missionary looked round apprehensively to see 
if any of their fellow-travellers could have overheard. 

“Now,” she cried, “what do you think of that? Can you 
say that my conduct in the matter has not been perfectly 
‘womanly ?’” 

“You certainly made a sacrifice to principle——” Instead of 
finishing, he obviously hesitated, then added, “ although you adore 
candour—I think that is all that I had better say.” 

“What else have you to say ?” she asked with great curiosity. 

He looked down at the points of his fingers, which, elbows on 
his knees, he was still carefully matching together. 

“My idea of what is perfectly womanly is perhaps derived 
from a character who did not discuss the deep things of her life, 
but pondered them in her heart.” Then he looked up. “I have 
been preaching to you, you see. I hope you will excuse my 
sermon.” 

“Oh, certainly,” with good nature. “I never go to hear 
sermons, so I should be thankful when they are given me without 
that effort.” 

“T thought perhaps your feelings would be hurt,” he said. 

She was quick enough to see that look and tone were meant to 
suggest that had she appreciated his meaning she would have 
felt offence. She hid this under an air of amused good-nature. 

“T have a holy horror of touchiness,” she persisted. 

He rose to say good-night. 

“ An old man who has conceived a hearty respect for you would 
feel it an honour to shake hands,” he said. 

“ Honest Injun, or is it sarcasm ?” 

In a moment his benign aspect answered for itself. She 
entered into the hand-shaking heartily. 

“ And yet,” he said, “I think you had better not use the word 
‘holy’ to describe your own emotions.” 
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“Oh, really! upon my word! Why not?” 
“Tt betrays a lack of literary perception. It is neither 
amusing nor appropriate.” 


Cuapter III, 


“I pon’r see why you should trouble yourself to chatter to 
people who despise you, Polly,” said the discontented journalist. 

“ Because I don’t affect, like you, to be Shelley’s Moon, and 
find no object in heaven or earth worthy my attention. Pes- 
simism and despair may suit your style of beauty ; it would look 
idiotic upon me.” 

“Jt is such a ghastly season of the year to be travelling. I 
think the Christmas holiday is the most odious of seasons in all 
parts of the world.” 

“T would rather spend Christmas Day in ten railway trains 
than at home, where one is expected to go to church, and visit 
the poor, and be bored.” 

“Tf it continues to snow in the mountains we may have to 
spend New Year’s Day in this train as well, before we get across 
the continent.” 

The other looked out of the window. 

“It would be beastly cold to be turned out upon the snow 
somewhere among the Rockies,” she said. “If it came to that it 
would remind me of a time once when I was about fourteen and 
walked out of the house in winter in my sleep. How my father 
did row me about it the next day, to be sure! The old fellow 
seemed to think that I was responsible for my actions.” 

“ How far did you go?” with languid interest. 

“Oh! not farther than half-way down our garden, happily. 
But I used frequently to find myself wandering about the 
passages. I was quite a crack somnambulist.” 

“T did not know that you had ever done anything so interesting. 
Have you outgrown the talent ?” 

“ Rather !””—here a sudden thrilling laugh of great amusement 
—“or I should not have travelled round the world so easily. 
Hang it! what magnificent messes one could get oneself into 
that way.” 

They began now the process of what might be called undressing 
for the night, but what was in reality exchanging one set of 
outside wraps for another. When they had turned out of their 
own compartment to allow the beds to be made, the sad-eyed 
woman began unrolling a grey dressing-jacket. Little Miss Polly 
produced a bundle of blue silk, and began displaying it with a 
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pride and satisfaction which rode rough-shod over the other’s 
indifference. She was a very natural girl, chubby, dimpled, and 
fond of dress. Her name happened to be Mary Howard. 

“Look here, this is that lovely thing I bought in Persia. I 
have dedicated it to night travelling; it will keep the dust out 
of one’s hair and clothes, you know, without giving one a stuffy 
feeling. Isn’t it a magnificent blue?” . 

“It is just yards and yards of stuff. There is no shape about 
it; how do you keep it on?” 

“Tam the shape; this is the drapery. I learned from the 
natives how to put it on. This is the formula: once over the 
head, twice round the neck, and then the long end loosely over 
your head and shoulders like a shawl. So!” 

“Picturesque!” (critically), “but it’s not in character; you 
look something like a coloured image in a church.” 

Mary Howard had a certain daintiness about her which was 
distinctly womanly. When she had wrapped herself in the blue 
silk veil, she took off her boots and put on warm woollen slippers 
of the same hue. This, of course, took place behind the heavy 
curtains that shut her off from the rest of the car. She stretched 
out her winsey skirts very straight and smooth as she lay upon 
the couch; then she drew up the blanket, leaned back upon the 
pillows, and went to sleep. 

The train jolted on; every one else in the car went to sleep, 
too, even the commercial travellers who sat up long in the 
smoking compartment so that the black porter was very sleepy 
indeed before he could settle himself for the night. The black 
porter sat on a stool in the little passage that led to the ladies’ 
dressing-room ; he leaned his head against the wall and slept as 
soundly as in a bed, because he was accustomed to it; the jolting 
of the car was to him a lullaby. 

The train went in and out of the snow-sheds in the Eagle 
Pass by which it was crossing the Gold Range. The sleeping 
travellers knew nothing of sheds and mountains, lakes and rivers. 
Long after midnight the train came toa place where the snow 
was so deep on certain curves that they had to go slowly. It 
was, perhaps, the slackening of speed which disturbed one sleeper 
in the palace car. 

Mary Howard sat up in her berth and with groping uncertain 
hands pushed down her blanket. She separated her curtains, 
slipped out, and stood alone in the narrow passage between the 
long rows of curtained berths. The eye of the shaded night-lamp 
looked down upon a slender blue-draped figure shod in noiseless 
wool. Sleep had a softening effect on a face that, at its happiest 
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when awake, was gay rather than satisfied. She stood a moment 
at the entrance of the little passage in which the porter slept ; 
she did not see him because her pretty eyes were fast closed, but 
no doubt she perceived him with the mysterious perception of 
the somnambulist, for she avoided brushing his knee with her 
gown, and he slept on. 

At the end of the passage there were two doors, one opening 
into the dressing-room and one on to the rear platform of the 
car. A walled-in compartment shut out the view of what was 
passing here from anyone inside the car; no one heard the heavy 
handle of the outer door turn, no one felt the breath of icy wind 
that rushed in at the transient opening. The girl stepped 
outside upon the platform, and shut the door behind her. 

No doubt in her mind some dream was going forward ; perhaps 
it was a reminiscence of past somnambulistic adventures which 
she had that evening recalled; perhaps it was a vision of the 
“men friends” of Vancouver, to whom, upon this very platform, 
she had bidden farewell. Whatever the motive in the sleeping- 
mind, she put her hand upon the rail, slowly descended the three 
steps of the carriage, and then stepped off into the winter night. 

The train was going slowly ; the girl fell four or five feet down 
a low embankment and landed upon a bed of snow. This was her 
awakening ; and shocked, terrified, unable to conceive what had 
befallen her, she lay for a minute gazing at the expanse of the 
starry heaven, at the shadowy mountains, at the glimmering 
snow around her, at the receding lights of the rattling train. 
It was the sight of these lights moving in the distance that 
recalled her to reality. She rose up and shrieked ; she shrieked 
wildly, madly, till the thunder of the train had died in the clear 
cold air. 

She sank back upon the snow and covered her face with her 
hands. Gradually it came to her mind what must have occurred. 
Her former sleep-walking experiences came to her aid; some- 
thing in the sensations she was passing through recalled previous 
sensations, and gave the clue to what otherwise would have been 
inexplicable. Her first feeling of mad, panic-stricken anger 
against those on board the train passed away ; no one was to 
blame, and yet the fact remained—the awful fact of her present 
situation. 

Again she rose and looked about her; there was not in the 
snow-clad hills a single light to be seen. She climbed upon the 
track, The snow lay under the starlight unbroken, as far as she 
could see, except for the two dark lines of rails. It was too 
dark to see whither the curving road led in either direction. 
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She could only discern the tops of the mountains as they showed 
against the starry sky, and the glimmering snow for a few feet 
immediately around her. In this small space she perceived that 
the side of the hill on which she had fallen rose abruptly, and 
that on the other side the embankment sloped some fifty feet to a 
wide valley. In the valley she heard the sound of a rushing river. 

She was not adventurous or heroic beyond the degree of those 
qualities possessed by the average woman. She had travelled far, 
it was true, but the dangers which, in her own version of her 
exploits, she had always vigorously triumphed over, had been 
chiefly imaginary ; she had sufficient good sense to be inwardly 
conscious that it was so. Now, realising that, unprotected as 
she was from the cold and unknown dangers, she might easily be 
out of reach of any succour, she perceived that no affectation 
of courage would avail her, that no glorious account which she 
might ever write of her own prowess would compensate for her 
present suffering. 

What danger she might be in from bears or wolves, she did 
not know; the darkness became full of shadowy shapes and 
unimaginable terrors; but to remain still, lightly clad, in the 
winter night was certain death. She could walk nowhere but 
upon the track, shaven smooth by the engine’s plough, for the 
snow lay drifted a foot or eighteen inches deep upon the hillside. 
At first she hurt her small feet badly again and again, because 
she could not see the hard sleepers, but gradually she learnt to 
measure her pace to their distance, and then she got on better. 

She often cast frightened glances behind, but in all the darkness 
there was nothing, neither sound, nor movement, nor shape, 
which increased her alarm. 

When she had begun to discover that in the present solitude 
there was nothing to alarm, her fears began to centre about the 
settlement towards which she supposed herself to be going. 
How could she tell whether she would find friends or enemies in 
any house which she ventured to disturb? She remembered 
with relief that what money and valuables she had brought on 
her journey were secreted in the bosom of her dress. Some of 
her hardihood came back with the knowledge that she was not 
without that magic power which, so far, had always served her 
in every emergency. In imagination she began to conduct shrewd 
bargains with such settlers or Indians as she might be fortunate 
enough to meet. After that it occurred to her that wealth 
might prove her worst foe; how easy it would be in this region 
to put her poor little body out of sight to gain possession of a 
considerable sum of money. Yet she did not throw away the 
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treasure; she had too great an idea of her own power of finesse. 
She believed that in cleverness and knowledge of the world she 
could outwit even evil-minded folk. By that strange lapse of 
attention so often seen in those who take precautions, while 
thinking of her purse, she forgot the diamond ring upon her 
hand, the very diamond of whose dangerous value she had boasted 
to the missionary. 

A vast sky of sparkling stars above, vast darkling slopes of 
snow-clad peaks around—nothing else was there, but the black 
valley, the sound of the river, darkness, solitude, and one slender 
girlish figure walking fast upon the curving iron road; it was 
very wonderful—the girl herself had enough poetic feeling to 
realise how wonderful it was. 

She realised her picturesqueness ; she did not realise what an 
air of gentleness and helplessness hung about her in contrast, as 
she now stood, to elements which she could not control. She had 
so lived, that she had conceived of herself as an imperious and 
indomitable person, admirable because she willed it, not because of 
restraint. She hardly knew that she only lived by the favour of 
others, and was in the depths of her own heart gentle and fearful. 

She knew that here the trains only passed in each direction 
once a day. She knew that no train was due now until the 
next evening. Her only chance of life was to find some shelter. 
She walked along way, and yet she saw no sign of house or 
footstep. The railroad had left the close proximity of the nearest 
slope, and was now crossing the mouth of a notch or gully. 

At length, there was some unevenness in the snow on either 
side of the narrow embankment on which she was walking. She 
discovered that at this point a sledge road crossed the track; the 
road was not much beaten, it was true, the ruts of the runners 
and the prints of the horses’ feet were cut deep into the snow; 
still, it was certain that here was a track to some dwelling. It 
struck her then to stoop down and feel inside the prints of the 
horses’ hoofs, to discover if possible which way he had travelled. 
Her plump white fingers ached in contact with the snow. She 
tried a great many of the hoof-prints before she felt sure; but at 
length she satisfied herself that in following the track away from 
the river into a wide notch in the hills, she would be going in the 
right direction. In this notch there was the sound of a mountain 
stream; she saw no water in the darkness. 

There was nothing for it now but to trudge on. On and on 
she went for an hour or more. At length she descried a glow in 
the distant darkness, that seemed to proceed from some artificial 
light; it did not look like a light in a window, yet a fire of 
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some sort it certainly was. She never took her eyes off it as she 
walked; curiosity was holding the balance between hope and fear. 
The light flickered upon the black air, sometimes brighter, some- 
times less bright. A low black object became apparent, outlined 
against it. When she came nearer, she saw fences by the 
roadside, and then what looked like several low sheds lying at 
different angles to one another. Beyond that, there were only 
the slopes of the notch which here had a wide level bottom. 


Cuapter LY. 


Wuen Mary drew near the huts, her hopes were not raised by 
hearing uproarious bursts of revelry from the direction in which 
she saw the light of the fire. It was a shout of many voices 
singing at once, and laughing as they sang; they were all men’s 
voices. The girl felt that now it would be necessary to take her 
life in her hand and demand shelter from the inhabitants, whoever 
they might be. She stood just inside the fence; a sudden feeling 
of faintness roused her to the necessity of keeping up her courage. 
She went up to the nearest building, but saw no sign of light 
or movement within it. It was a dwelling apparently, and she 
had hoped that if the men were at some wild merry-making 
outside, she might find some woman within. She knocked, but 
there was no answer. She opened the door and ventured in; it 
was quite dark, and she was afraid to venture further. The next 
shed that she came to was evidently a stable; she judged from 
sounds that she heard, that there were both oxen and horses 
inside, She ventured nearer to the third building, behind which 
a company of men were evidently holding some sort of festival. 
She remembered now at what time of the year she was travel- 
ling. A sudden hope sprang up in her mind that the revel might 
be held in honour of the festival of the Church; if so she might 
have nothing to fear. She did not believe in religion, but at this 
time she realised its use. It was this hope that inspired her with 
courage to follow the path round the last shed, and to take one 
step beyond the last shadowing wall, to see what was to be seen. 
The sight that met her eye was indeed a festival in honour of 
Christmas, but not of that devout sort which would have rendered 
her fearless. 
In the centre lay heaped the red logs of what had been a huge 
bonfire. Yellow flame still sometimes leaped from them, but a hot 
red glow was the principal part of the firelight. All around this, 
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seated, some on logs, some upon the ground, were a company of 
about twelve men, dressed in the roughest fashion. With two 
exceptions they were not only hardened and wild-looking, but 
evidently of a low grade in the social scale. Of the two, who as 
evidently did not belong to the same class, the more noticeable 
was apparently master of the place, or for the time being king of 
the revels. He sat upon a seat somewhat raised above the others, 
and at the side of the ring opposite to the snow-pile against which 
Mary stood. Her knowledge of the world was of such sort that 
she recognised the type to which his face belonged instantly. 
He was a man who had early worked his way through all the 
vices of society, and having graduated with the degree of outcast, 
had brought to the wild Western life an education which enabled 
him to develop its most dangerous elements. He had a handsome 
daring face, and wore a battered remnant of gentility in his 
haughty bearing. 

The first moment that the young Englishwoman stood among 
the snow-heaps in the darkling confines of the firelight, was 
enough to give her a tolerably clear comprehension of the beings 
with whom she had to do. She had forgotten the diamond upon 
her hand ; involuntarily the same hand stole to her breast, to feel 
if the packet of money hidden there lay well concealed. Just 
one moment she hesitated, and then she would have turned and 
fled anywhere into the pitiless wilderness, but she had not the 
opportunity. 

With a howl of terror, one of the roughest of the men threw 
down his cards and staggered to his feet. They all looked toward 
the figure at which he pointed. 

Those who sat with their backs to her, stumbled over each 
other in the panic of terror with which they turned and 
faced her. 

They had all been drinking freely ; the terror of more than one 
of them found vent in a groan or ery. The rougher men stood 
huddled together between her and the fire; the master of the 
carouse stood up in his place, staring with keen anxiety. Twice 
he passed his hands before his eyes; he desired to proclaim that 
he saw nothing, but he only continued to stare. 

What courage the girl had had, and all her worldly shrewdness 
and bargaining spirit, forsook her, perhaps by very sympathy with 
the terror she inspired. Her heart so beat with the fear of what 
might happen when these men regained their courage, that she 
= powerless to do other than simply stand motionless before 

em. 


Then suddenly some of the foremost kneeled before her on the 
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ground, and, with abject gestures, began to mutter to themselves, 
and to her, rhythmic sentences. The man who had first seen her, 
a big half-tipsy Celt, began in Irish accents to whine out the 
conclusion that he also had reached. 

“Tt’s the Howly Motherr herself! May the Saints presarve 
us! May Hiven have mercy on our sowls, for we need it this 
day. It’s the Howly Motherr come to tell us what sinners 
we arr.” 

There she stood in the eternal sanctity of young and beautiful 
womanhood, her eyes wide and bright with piteous excitement, 
her rounded cheeks pallid with fear. The winter wind moved 
lightly what folds of her blue veil were hanging loose from her 
head downward; the hand that had in reality been feeling for the 
safety of her purse, seemed to be laid in saintly meekness upon 
her breast, and in the firelight the diamond upon it flashed as the 
stars flashed in the black heaven above. Behind her, stretching 
into illimitable shadow, was the wilderness of mountain snow, 
across which no earthly woman could have come alone; beside her 
the wall of the rude stable through which the movements of the 
oxen could be heard—and it was Christmas night. 

Some dim dramatic notion of the meaning of the scene, of the 
character that had been thrust upon her, was not long in coming 
to the girl’s quick mind. She did not at first grasp its full signifi- 
cance ; she thought of it as the transient farce of a moment. The 
men at her feet, half drunk, were mastered by the superstitions of 
their class. She perceived that it was with their leader that she 
would have to do; he, hardened and reckless, was coming in a 
moment to kick aside the delusion with a sneer, so she thought. 

He did come; he did kick aside something, but it was only the 
bodies of the kneeling men who were in his way. He strode up 
fiercely and stood before her; he bent his handsome, reckless, 
wicked face down to the level of hers, and stared hard. 

She had never before experienced such a misery of fear and 
dislike, for she had never had cause; yet even in this moment, 
knowing that upon this man’s pleasure hung her life, she did not 
betray her repulsion; she looked at him steadily; she tried to 
speak. 

She made the motion of throat and lips that produces voice, but 
no voice came, only the faintest whisper, that hardly reached her 
own ears. She realised now what that strange strained feeling 
in her throat had been as she had walked through the winter 
night: the intense cold had robbed her of the power of speech. 
She stood before her persecutor dumb. 


Upon her art of argument and persuasion she had relied as the 
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only weapon by which she could possibly save herself. Finding 
that she was unable to speak, losing at the same moment all hope, 
the pathos of her situation brought to her the sudden impulse 
to hide her face and weep bitterly. She overcame it with 
instinctive courage, but upon her face was written a mute appeal 
that no dramatic effort could have painted there. 

The man, who for a minute, with eyes that were bold enough, 
had inspected the youthful contour of the face, the rich veiling, 
the simplicity of her gown, suddenly, still staring at her, 
staggered backwards; even in the firelight the sudden pallor of 
his face, the haggard drawing of its lines, was visible. 

On seeing that he had given way, the big Irishman threw 
himself with his face upon the ground and cried like a boy who 
was being beaten, with mingled howls and exclamations. Three 
of the men slunk away one after the other round the other end 
of the shed; some still upon their knees continued to mumble 
prayers. 

Grasping at the straw of her temporary safety, a longing that 
the delusion might continue found a place in her heart. She had 
no hope as yet that this might be possible. Although with little 
perception of the remote distance between her inmost self and 
the character she personated, she still felt too entirely removed 
from all that was religious and supernatural to perceive to the 
full the excuse for the men’s delusion. She would not have 
scrupled to act the character chance had assigned to her if she 
had known how to do it or hoped to succeed; but because she 
feared to play a part, and because she abstained from natural 
emotion lest the spell should be broken, the men saw nothing but 
a silent gentle girl, and she perfectly fulfilled their ideal, such 
inarticulate undefined ideal as they had, of the Queen of Heaven. 

The only other man who, like the master of the company, bore 
signs of having lived once in civilisation, gathered himself up 
now from the ground where all this time he had been sitting, and 
came forward. He was deformed and thereby dwarfed. He had 
a lean, nervous, cynical face. It seemed to her that his deformity 
might have made him interesting if he had not seemed so 
thoroughly a cad in spite of it. She feared him the more because 
of his ingrained caddishness. All this time he had been sitting 
staring, like the others, at the apparition of the blue-veiled 
woman; now he did not bestow further attention upon her ap- 
pearance. He touched the arm of the man who had peered so 
rudely in her face. 

“T thay, Hamilton, there muth be a cawiage or a cab at the 
fwont gate.” 
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Hamilton turned upon him with upraised arm, as if he would 
have felled him with one blow; then, instantly changing, he gave 
a furtive look all round, as fearing he knew not what, and 
questioned the other’s face with his eyes. 

“Well, I thay, you might ath well come and thee—mutht have 
come here thome way, you know.” 

“By ——, shut up!” The ejaculation came from the other in 
muffled haste, and with it again a momentary raising of the 
powerful arm as if it twitched to take vengeance upon someone, 
and then, without another word or glance,} without another 
instant’s hesitation, he strode past the men, past the fireplace, 
round the other end of the shed where’ some of the men had 
already disappeared. ‘There was purpose in his stride; the girl 
knew that he was acting upon the suggestion of the deformed 
dwarf who followed at his heels. 

She was left now alone with the little; group of men whose 
ignorant superstition had for the hour been changed by the sight 
of her into undoubting devotion—such devotion as they were 
capable of, which was manifested chiefly by the bringing forward 
of their own desires, for, under the impression that her stay 
with them must be very short, they had already begun to mingle 
audible petitions with the confused Aves and Paternosters, that 
she could neither hear nor understand. To her astonishment 
she heard herself besought to intercede for them. Accusing 
themselves wildly, they spoke to her as if she must be aware that 
they had killed certain of their enemies, and their desire to be 
forgiven in heaven was confused with bemoanings concerning 
a penalty to be paid on earth. 

While these petitions swiftly proved to her the reality of the 
delusion which had occurred, she became too frightened by the 
nature of what she heard to think how best to turn the delusion 
to her own account. Even these men who believed in her divinity 
confessed themselves capable of violence and murder, and no doubt 
she had more to fear from those others who did not believe. 

She dared not continue to stand where she was; her back was 
to the path by which she had come, for down that path assuredly 
the men who had gone away would soon return. Fearing that in 
the silent snow they might steal upon her unawares, she herself 
turned and went slowly back to meet them. 

There was a certain amount of dramatic instinct in the very 
blood of this modern girl. Too much afraid to play a part 
consciously, she yet was incapable, within hearing of the Aves, 
which were still repeated, of walking with her ordinary free and 
easy gait; she paced slowly, because she was afraid of what 
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might await her at the other side, and the mien which she 
instinctively assumed was very dignified and very modest. 
Walking thus, with the Irish labourers following and still calling 
upon her in prayer, she came into the open space between the 
sheds, in front of that first shed which seemed to be the dwelling- 
house. 

Several of the men had been examining the road with a lantern. 
They were still standing outside the gate conversing with one 
another—not peacefully; there were signs of agitation and 
irritation in their tones and movements. The upshot of the 
colloquy was only an evident increase of perplexity and con- 
sternation in them all. The girl’s mind was wide awake to what 
concerned her safety ; she saw clearly that she must be at so great 
a distance from any other settlement or dwelling, that the fact 
that they found no vehicle, or track of vehicle, made her appearance 
seem to them entirely inexplicable, if not supernatural. With 
this evidence of the isolation of her present situation, her heart 
sank; she was tired, hungry, cold, ill, and in peril. 

The man Hamilton came suddenly in from the gate; some 
further thought of inquiry seemed to have occurred to him. 
With an evident effort of boldness, again he came quite near. 
He, too, knelt at her feet, laying the lantern upon the ground; his 
object was not prayer, but the inspection of her foot-gear. When 
he had looked for a full minute at the dainty woollen slippers, 
snow-caked though they were, he rose and recoiled from her again. 
His companions came up, standing behind him; the lantern 
remained upon the ground like a footlight ; they all looked at the 
weary girlish figure it displayed, at the face in its blue veil, at the 
white jewelled hands, at the simple skirts trimmed with snow, as 
with ermine edging, at the tiny bedraggled slippers and aching 
feet. 

“She can’t have travelled more than a mile at most, and kept 
them things on her feet.” The words came in a low cautious 
tone from one of the men at the back. 

“She ain’t no ghost,” whispered another. 

The voice of an American came out upon the night air with 
startling clearness. “Id be a deal less scared, for my part, of 
all the ghosts and spirits in creation, for they could have come 
here quite natural accordin’ to their usual ways of going about. 
But how this sweet blooming gal——” 

Someone with a whispered volley of oaths silenced him. 

Someone else instantly exclaimed, “Stop it! Ill be if I 
hear another word of language afore her.” 

The thrill of a new idea seemed suddenly to pass through this 
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group of men who stood in the sceptical attitude toward the 
Madonna of their more ignorant fellows. There was an instant’s 
hesitation, and then the dwarf took his hat off and held it in his 
hand; the others did the same thing, last of all the master of 
the place, Hamilton. 


CuarrTer Y. 


Tue girl lay alone upon a small camp bed in the midst of the 
one long low room which constituted the whole interior of the 
dwelling-house. On either side of her was a row of similar camp 
beds ; they were all empty. The room was hot, for a huge fire 
of logs had been made in the large iron stove; the room was 
dark, except for fitful gleams of flame light that struggled through 
the closed dampers. The windows, placed somewhat high in the 
wooden walls, were black as uncurtained glass is black when it 
has the darkest hour of night behind it. There was no sound but 
the soft noise of the fire which had ceased to crackle and the dull 
tramping of animals in their wooden stables. The stillness of 
snow was upon the land outside, the stillness of sleep upon the 
men who had gone to huddle among the straw in the warmth of 
the stalls. 

The girl was not asleep; she lay motionless, afraid to rise and 
move about lest her movements might in some way be spied upon 
and she might thereby endanger herself. She did not know who 
beside herself slept or woke; she did not know upon what terms 
she held her present safety ; a slow fever from the chill through 
which she had passed was working through her veins, and the 
profound excitement of apprehension and anxious scheming kept 
the current of thought coursing within her brain. 

There were minutes together wherein she could not make her- 
self believe that she lay where she did lie, and in the heart of so 
strange a situation. Surely there was some mistake; she was 
such a commonplace person, well meaning too; why should this 
have befallen her? It was true that for years the main object 
of her existence had been to appear something other than 
commonplace, something much more daring than merely well- 
meaning. She had tried to dash into literature, she had dashed 
into foreign travel, merely because to be inconspicuous and 
ordinary had seemed intolerable; and yet now she found herself 
pleading these very attributes against the caprice of a too-cruel 
fate. 
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All the time she showed this much strength, physical and 
mental, that she lay still. She perceived that it was in order 
that she might rest that a dozen rude men had resigned house- 
room and comfort; it would be well then that she should satisfy 
their expectations and appear to rest. For her in very truth 
the night had a thousand eyes, for she had no means of knowing 
where her enemies had bestowed themselves. Were they enemies? 
Were they friends? How could she tell? ‘The thing which was 
eating into her heart with an ever increasing wonder was the 
belief that even the cleverest and wickedest of them was under 
the glamour of a strange delusion about herself, and it was to this 
alone that she owed their neutrality, if not direct friendliness. 
Through the confusion of her thoughts she began to realise more 
and more clearly that that on which she relied for safety was her 
power to fallin moment by moment with the requirements of this 
delusion. This new character, indeed, seemed to wrap her round 
as a vesture; so vividly had it been impressed on her excited 
nerves as her only shield. What this character was she did not 
put to herself in words; she only felt intuitively the outward 
semblance of the graces which it implied. Her efforts to escape 
then must be in this guise. 

So far she had arrived at some clearness of thought; now 
suddenly all her nerves vibrated to a slight sound, the creak that 
a footfall makes upon light, hard-frozen snow. She heard a hand 
laid almost noiselessly upon the latch from without; her pulses 
seemed to stop, and then move madly, and stop again. 

The door silently opened perhaps an inch or two; she felt the 
cold air enter instantly, an invisible herald of what danger she 
could not guess. 

Whoever was there it seemed would have entered, but another 
footfall, as quiet but much more hasty, was heard, and a slight 
scuffle, a low growl almost like that of two dogs. Out of the 
confused stealthy noises of this quarrel the girl began to hear the 
whispering of two voices, the door still standing ajar, the men as 
it seemed holding each other back upon the threshold. They 
were the voices of Hamilton and of the deformed cynical man who 
lisped. 

The lisp struck her ear again as something peculiarly horrible, 
because, although evidently an actual impediment of speech, it 
had the sound of an affectation, which in the midst of such a life 
would have denoted a character almost inhuman in its love of 
pretence. 

The dwarf’s voice came first. “You're a d—— fool, Hamilton. 
I am only going to thee if the lady ith here.” 
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“And why shouldn’t she be there?” Hamilton’s voice was 
tense, suggesting fierce feeling of more than one sort, but con- 
trolled to a fixed limit. 

“Tf I could have theen the cawiage that bwought her here I’d 
have more idea why the thould wemain. How could I thleep for 
the devilith queerneth of it? If it ith devilith queer, why should 
we be a pair of foolth and give her time to be off again?” Then 
his voice changed from weak remonstrance to that other more 
practical tone. ‘“ Hamilton, have a look at the divinity? If 
the’th vanithed into thin air there’th no harm in going in; if 
the’th there, we can look at the fire and come out!” 

The answer was in precisely the same tense voice. “ Will you 
come back to the stable, or r 

It seemed as though neither of the men was aware that the 
door was ajar. Perhaps the dwarf had forgotten, and in the 
darkness Hamilton saw nothing. The logs in the stove had 
ceased to flicker. 

The dwarf said, “If you like a pwetty girl to be left without 
a spark of fire to cath her pwetiy death of cold I won’t quawel 
with you——” She lost some words here. 

Among those that followed only a few phrases here and 
there were distinct. She heard the word “diamond.” Then the 
dwarf’s voice. “I’m dithintwethted—” “You are king here—” 
“could get Father Paul down from Cree thettlement—” “ come 
here of her own accord—her own doing.” 

Hamilton’s voice was more distinct : ‘“ What I say is, I'll have a 
look at her by daylight. When the sun’s up we'll know whether 
it’s angel or devil, or what it is.” The tense voice changed to 
almost a reflective tone. “By Heaven, I wish I knew now which 
it is.” 

The dwarf’s voice came again; the accent was distinctly lower 
middle class. There was a sneer in it that made her sure that 
this man, at least, had no sense of honour. “Pon my thoul, I’m 
conthumed with cuwiothity to know if i’th vanithed into thin air 
or not—only hothpitable to put more wood on the fire.” 

With a smothered exclamation at finding the door open, they 
came in and crossed the floor on tiptoe. 

The girl had heard them coming ; she had decided what to do. 
With hands pressed together upon her breast, as if her last waking 
motion had been prayer, she lay as it seemed in a sleep of child- 
like innocence. 

When the men had come within a yard of her pallet bed they 
lit a bit of broken candle. The light revealed the room in 
all its coarse and even uncleanly detail. The other beds had 
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clothes and blankets rudely strewn upon them. Under a table, 
boots, pipes, bottles, and such ugly articles had been hastily 
hidden, and were still protruding from a cover too small for the 
heap. On one bed lay the young woman wrapped around in fine 
silk; her sleeping face and folded hands looked to the men’s eyes 
like wax or tinted alabaster. More than that, in the face and the 
plump curves of the hands there was something other than mere 
beauty of form and colour. There was the woman’s soul, as it 
seemed to them dependent upon their strength—innocent, 
trustful. 

A minute passed, and then one of them went on tiptoe to the 
stove and renewed its fuel with a touch more deft and silent 
than would have appeared possible; then they went out again 
and shut the door. 

She could not hear now what they said to one another, but it 
seemed that they parted, for after she had heard one go away to 
one of the other sheds, she heard the other begin to pace up and 
down before the door of the house. One of them had chosen to 
pace there as sentry; after a while she felt sure, from the length 
and strength of the step, that the sentry was Hamilton. 


Cuaptern VI. 


Ir it had not been for that slow pacing of the sentry’s step Mary 
would have crept out in the darkness, and gone as she had come, 
in the madness of fear preferring the risk of dying in the wilder- 
ness of snow. As it was, she lay still through the night, uncertain 
what to do. The first faint light began to glimmer in the 
windows, and still she heard the sentry’s monotonous tread. 

It was useless to think of eluding Hamilton’s vigilance. Well, 
even then, was it not better to rise and essay to walk away, as if 
he were not there? If he detained her, at least they could not 
say that she remained of her own free will, and her mind caught 
at the knowledge that it must appear to them the more inex- 
plicable if she should attempt to leave them without explanation, 
without means of travelling, and with the apparent trust that 
they would let her go unchallenged. 

The night before, when they had given her the room to sleep 
in, they had also given her milk, and of the remains which stood 
in a pail near the stove she again drank deeply. 

She wrapped the blue folds of the veil more closely around her 
aching throat, but she did not fail to drape the loose, veil-like 
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end over her head with such imitation as she could hastily make 
from memory of the veils painters wrap about the head of the 
most divine of women. She was too pressed by"stern necessity 
to give more than a dim passing thought to the sensation of 
farce, and yet, as far as she did recognise it, she did not hate it, 
but looked upon it as a sensation which in some future time of 
safety she could enjoy. 

It was not yet daylight, only grey dawn upon the land of snow, 
when she quietly opened the door without any apparent fear, and 
stepped out towards the opening of the enclosure. She saw the 
man stop his walk and stare. She felt that some thanks for his 
hospitality would have been given by the ideal woman, but she 
knew not how to smile or wave her hand as such a woman might; 
she could only look at him with large, childlike, and uncon- 
scious eyes. This much she did, and went on down the path 
of snow. 

The man, with a few sudden hasty steps, came up to her. She 
heard him close behind; it was all that she could do not to 
shrink from the touch which she expected, yet she did not shrink, 
and the touch did not come. 

For a minute or more his footsteps followed hers. Then, when 
she had got outside a rude paling, and turned upon the road by 
which she had come, it seemed that he had become convinced 
what it was she intended to do. He made past her, giving her 
a wide berth, but turned and stood in the road directly in 
her path. 

“Where are you going?” asked Hamilton. The words came 
as if some torrent of feeling, dammed up, had found outlet. 

She laid her hand upon her throat. It was an instinctive 
gesture, but having found it so successful the night before, there 
was something slightly more dramatic in her use of it now. She 
was afraid the man detected it, for he looked the more keenly 
at her. Then she pointed forward upon the road, and made a 
motion to move on. 

“Do not go! Come back; we will give you warmth and 
food!” He spoke distinctly, as though to a foreigner; he spoke 
still as if the words were an outlet to strong feeling, but she 
could not tell whether the tone besought, or commanded, or 
whether there was not in it perhaps a suggestion that for some 
reason he would feel relief if she went on her way. 

After a moment’s consideration she walked past him upon the 
light edge of the deeper snow, and as if apparently forgetting his 
very existence, went on steadily. 

He stood, she thought, watching her for some time; then he 
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started to follow her, and she heard his footsteps come near. 
Then, again, another thought came to him, for he went back, 
leaving her to go on alone and, as it seemed, free. 

At first she was so absorbed in the fear that he might return 
that she did not for a long time take any notice of the features of 
the world, which every moment grew lighter and clearer. 

Yet curiously enough, although she feared his return, the 
sense of freedom was in itself a sense of disappointment. The 
sudden loss of the excitement which his presence produced 
resulted in depression. With the effort of walking in the snow 
she began to feel her own feebleness, and before her lay—what ? 

She raised her head now and looked about her. From the 
declivity of the mountain notch down which she was walking she 
could see on either side only the slopes and cliffs which rose 
immediately near her. On her left a noisy stream was descending 
precipitous rocks. At its base there was a cutting in the ground, 
and an erection of wooden troughs, used, evidently, for mining 
purposes. On this side tall fir-trees were clinging to the steep, 
but the other slope of the notch was almost bare of trees, as was 
the level bottom, as if in time past some descending glacier had 
scraped the surface. Outside the notch lay a wide valley, the 
depth of which was bridged by her line of vision. All of its 
surface which she could see was clothed by forests of firs, dark, 
green, and cold. Beyond it snow-covered mountains stood, range 
above range. So clear was the air that it did not seem to her 
that she had far to go to obtain a full view of the valley at the 
side of which the railway ran—it did indeed but appear a few 
minutes’ walk, and yet when she had walked a mile it hardly 
seemed nearer. 

She judged, from the apparent height of the distant mountains, 
that she could be at no great altitude. She had a sense of 
proximity to other mountains higher and nearer than those she 
saw. Perhaps she dimly remembered their outlines, seen in the 
darkness of the night before. At present her view was shut in. 

The light snow gave more or less under her weary feet. The 
twilight of morning had brought such a dead and frost-bitten 
hue upon wold of snow and forest fir, that her very soul felt 
chilled in correspondence with this strangely drear environment. 
The great excitement of the previous night, which had culminated 
in her escape, had its effect of reaction, now that all cause of 
excitement was absent for the moment, in a mood of hopelessness 
which she had never experienced before. 

Following the one track which broke the surface of the snow, 
Mary came where the railway had been built across the front of 
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of the notch no longer shut in her vision, and her eye swept 
eagerly the landscape. 

Parallel with the railroad, but much deeper in the valley, ran 
a tumultuous river; its rapid current was dark as ink; its banks 
were deep curling drifts of snow, fringed at the water’s edge with 
grots and caves of ice and basalt-like formation of icicles. A 
wide area of rock, covered with snow and ice, here extended on 
either side the river. The bare railway embankment rose sheer 
from these rocks, but on the other side the level of the valley 
was covered with an evergreen forest of gigantic trees. In the 
distance, to what seemed to her the south-west, this valley. nar- 
rowed, conducting the river through a rocky gorge. This was 
the only gap in the ring of mountains, which, some nearer, some 
farther away, surrounded the whole scene. Directly opposite her 
to the south and south-east, hill above hill, peak above peak, 
range beyond range, stood cold and white. Where the river came 
from she could not tell, for mountains with wooded sides blocked 
the valley quite near her to the east. Considering the probiem 
of the river, she at length turned her eyes from what had been 
before her, and lifted them to that part of the view immediately 
behind the side of the notch by which she had been walking. 
And then it seemed that all these other hills were standing in 
reverence, a little apart from a mountain peak that was monarch 
of them all. As her eye travelled up the snow-clad declivities of 
this high mountain, she felt her mind lifted into a different class 
of thoughts and sensations. 

Why should earth have been so formed that a vast monument 
of such transcendent beauty should happen to stand here in this 
bleak chaotic place? Against the cold transparent blue of the 
northern sky, in which the stars of night had but lately died, its 
massive peak, a pyramid as it were of smaller peaks and ridges, 
stood white and glistening. Her eye began to examine curiously 
certain slopes of snow and ice some distance from its summit; 
they were such immense plains, and yet they were but as an inch 
or two upon the surface of this glorious edifice of nature. These 
plains of uplifted snow grew brighter; there was nothing here of 
that dead tint of cold that lay on the surrounding hills; then she 
saw nature’s smile, the golden sunshine, light up the mountain's 
peak and glittering heart. 

She looked around once more. In the east the furthest hills 
were merely fringed with the same light, all else was dull and, 
by comparison, grey. She turned again to the vision that her 
heart loved; in some way it gladdened her, and saddened her at 
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once. It filled her with a strange excitement; its mere height 
seemed to reveal a depth within herself which she had never seen 
before. 

What did it mean? She found herself struggling with the 
belief that it meant something to her, just as words spoken from 
another mind to hers would have had meaning. 

She began to fight against this impression. She had seen 
mountains before; they had had no meaning for her. Scene after 
scene among the Alps occurred to her mind. The pure gracious 
outline of their heights had made no great impression upon her, 
yet now, as her memory dwelt upon them, she began to think 
they also had spoken. She had been deaf, but they had spoken ; 
this mountain was now speaking, and she was awaking from her 
deafness. 

She grew confused; she could not understand herself. Some- 
times, not often, she had heard music which had given her a 
sense of heart-sick longing, which was something akin to what 
she now felt. She had never had any other impulse than to 
extinguish such unreasoning emotion in herself by plunging into 
other interests. She looked about her now for some form of 
practical activity which would put an end to the strained exalta- 
tion of heart which almost frightened her. 

The sledge track by which she had come, crossed the railway 
and descended the embankment by a curve. The river was not 
very wide ; a rough bridge of logs was built across it. The sledge 
track went on and was lost to view in the opposite forest. Were 
the bridge and the road signs that more than one settlement 
must lie within reach ? or had they been made by railway navvies, 
who, their work finished, could not be expected to remain in this 
inclement region during the winter? Her only means of answer- 
ing these questions was to follow the road and see whither 
it led. 

Yet for a moment she lingered; turning again with the 
rebound of relief to the beauty of the mountain. She stood 
looking up, and again while she so looked her mind was lifted 
out of the immediate details of her own peril. Above the tree 
line the snows and icy crags rose slope above slope, blue at first 
and cold, then white and dazzling, all the lines and curves 
reaching upward. It did not make her sad; it made her joyful. 
The mountain’s word was like a new music, not the tender strains 
that had heretofore been the only music that had appealed 
to her, making her sad, but a severe grand strain, to which before 
this she had been deaf, which she did not even now understand ; 
but she knew this much, that it was full of joy. 
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She must go, she dared not linger, and the sense of the vast 
joy of which the mountain was singing made her stronger. She 
crossed the railway and went down to the river. She ran across 
the bridge of logs, fearful lest the glimpses of the black swirling 
water seen between their cracks should make her balance 
unsteady. She passed on where the track was uneven among the 
rocks of the river bank. The shades of the forest were very dark. 
It seemed to her that it might be a covert for beasts or savage 
men. She had hastened so that it had taken her but a few 
minutes to reach the confines of its massive aisles. 

She turned again and looked at the mountain, as the Greeks 
represent their dying ones to have looked at the sun before 
entering the shadow of the other world. The light was be- 
ginning to touch the tops of the other hills; they too, pure and 
white, pointed upwards, and the great peak rose colossal and 
glittering, as it seemed, into the very sky. 

The meaning came to her now—a flash of thought that seemed 
like sunrise in her soul. The mountain sang of an aspiration 
toward an impossible perfection, the struggle for which was the 
joy, the only joy, of the universe. 

This meaning came to her in knowledge which ignored the use 
of words, because it transcended them. The strange thing was 
that to this sincere good-natured little woman the mountain’s 
music told of an ideal that was to her absolutely new. 

She had striven with pertinacity for what had seemed to her 
noblest in life, yet now she saw herself as a child, who with inno- 
cent unconsciousness has been enjoying a play in a dirty place, 
will sometimes suddenly perceive the filthiness of its raiment 
when it rises to meet its mother’s embrace. Ah, if the past 
had only been a striving for something absolutely noble! It 
seemed to her that all her ideals had been relative, only com- 
paratively good. She was surrounded by unknown perils; she 
might not live much longer, and the past, even the noblest of 
it, seemed sordid and trivial. 

It is always to be observed that when human skill tries 
to deal with human penitence, it does so by painting the sin 
blacker and again more black, and endeavouring to increase 
the tears of the soul. When we come near to God, Controller 
of forces physical and spiritual, of the tempest, of incarnate 
devils, and of the springs of a woman’s heart, it is never so. 
Penitence is met with instant encouragement. There is no accu- 
sation; there is the wisdom that is given without upbraiding ; 
there is the command of perfect hope—* Go, sin no more.” 

As the girl turned into the dark pathway of the forest, it 
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occurred to her as a strange reminiscence that heretofore her 
highest ambition had been to be true to herself, to develop her 
own life to its utmost as to pleasure and utility. Now that for 
some moments she had worshipped something—she knew not 
what; she felt with a new hope that she would aspire to a 
standard other than this and higher. In the hour of penitence 
we have a very clear insight into reality, but that which we see 
instinctively cannot quickly be translated into reasoned thought, 
and is still more slow in finding its expression in action. 











Che Gibraltar of Srance. 


On no part of the French coast is the scenery of such stupendous 
grandeur and enticing beauty as on that promontory of Finistire 
called the Presqu'ile de Crozon. It includes the small peninsula 
of Quélern, which will be especially spoken of in this paper. Its 
rocky cliffs form the southern wall of the Goulet—that narrow 
passage leading from the roadstead to the vast harbour of Brest. 
So strongly is the neck of land defended by nature and so 
elaborately is it fortified by science that it has been termed the 
Gibraltar of France. On the western side is the Bay of Camaret, 
which derives its name from a poor fishing town on the southern 
shore. Camaret is the best centre for studying some of the most 
impressive coast scenery in Europe, to which the bristling cannon 
adds no small interest for those who watch the armament of 
nation against nation. The locality has moreover been the 
theatre of some stirring historical events in connection with 
which England has played a very active part, but it is far from a 
railway station, and is therefore little visited. 

I shaped my course to Camaret by way of Douarnenez, following 
for a good part of the distance of some thirty miles the coast of 
the most beautiful bay of France. If, as the legend says, the 
wickedness of King Gradlon’s daughter Dahut was the cause of 
the sea forming the Bay of Douarnenez, at the same time that it 
destroyed the Celtic city of Is, no lover of nature can regard 
Dahut’s depravity asa misfortune. While on the road I heard 
the sound of bagpipes drawing nearer, and presently there came 
into view an open waggon drawn by two horses decked with 
flowers. The waggon itself was similarly decorated. It carried 
a new bedstead with bedding, a wardrobe, a table, several chairs, 
and other articles of household furniture. A young man in a 
short coat of bright blue cloth and a long waistcoat of the same 
colour, his head covered by a low-crowned, wide-brimmed hat of 
sham beaver, with ribbons flying, followed the piper. On his 
chubby, smooth and rosy face there was an expression of mingled 
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happiness and anxiety. He was about to be married, and he was 
taking as a present to his bride the furniture of her new home. 
Having left these things to be placed in the house, his next duty 
would be to fetch the bride from her parents. This would also 
be done to the merry strains of the bagpipes. 

Marriage customs in Finistére have remained among the peasants 
very much what they were centuries ago, and their old-fashioned 
ceremoniousness is not their least interesting peculiarity. The 
Breton peasant of to-day has an almost religious respect for those 
notions of polite manners which have come down to him from his 
forefathers of the Middle Ages, who as far as they dared imitated 
the etiquette of their princes or nearer feudal lords. The basfanel, 
who with stately bows and old-fashioned phrases performs the 
delicate office of asking for a girl in marriage on behalf of the 
suitor, is really acting the part of a matrimonial ambassador. 
But the basfanel’s functions do not end here. When the bride has 
been undressed and put to bed by her maids, all the wedding party 
re-assemble in the nuptial chamber, which is more often than not 
the kitchen and general room. Then the basfanel steps forward 
and on behalf of the whole company he addresses the final felici- 
tations to the young couple. This courtly personage is almost 
invariably a tailor. His habit of going from house to house in the 
exercise of his calling—the rural tailor seldom works at home— 
enables him +o become the best informed man concerning the 
private affairs of all the families in his district. He is a great 
favourite of the women, because he is to them an unfailing fountain 
of local gossip and scandal. Their liking for him causes the men 
to despise him, but they nevertheless have recourse to his services 
as an intermediary whenever the need arises. Such is the 
basfanel—a name more suggestive to the Breton of ridicule than 
respect. 

I am now at Camaret in a house where the walls and chimney 
pieces, even to the kitchen, are decorated with religious emblems. 
Among these is the uncouth porcelain image of the Virgin and 
Child, profusely draped with gold leaf, which the Breton sailor 
who yoyaged in the Mediterranean formerly brought back from 
Marseilles as a present for his wife or his betrothed. All such 
tokens of affections that died long ago in this life are piously 
preserved generation after generation in these old homes of 
Brittany, where the conservative spirit is so wonderfully enduring. 

Almost at the extremity of a tongue of land stretching out into 
the charming bay, and forming a natural breakwater, is a 
quadrangular tower, built by Vauban to protect the burg from 
the English. Time has given to it a ripe and mellow tint that 
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glows warmly when the sunbeams strike upon the still solid 
masonry. It is much broader at the base than at the top, and 
the walls are pierced with four rows of loopholes. This tower is 
surrounded by a moat, and it retains its old drawbridge. It is 
associated with a tragic page of English history, namely, the 
defeat of the expedition under Admiral Berkeley, when, in 1694, a 
bold attempt was made to seize the peninsula of Quélern, and so 
paralyse at Brest the growing naval power of France. In theory 
the scheme was a grand strategical master-stroke, but it was 
undertaken with an insufficient force, and at a time when 
—England being divided by a dynastic quarrel—there was a 
constant risk of state secrets being betrayed to the exiled 
James II., and consequently to his protector Louis XIV. That 
the secret of this intended landing was so betrayed is matter 
of history, and suspicion is never likely to be removed from 
Marlborough’s memory in connection with the affair. 

Vauban being warned, sufficient time was given him to strongly 
fortify the isthmus of Quélern near the eastern end of the Bay of 
Camaret, but he did this in such a manner that the works were 
not perceptible from the sea. Consequently, when the troops led 
by General Tollemache had landed, masked batteries opened a 
deadly fire upon them. If the outworks had been carried, there 
were others more formidable behind these barring the way. The 
English fought heroically, but without a chance of success, and 
when Tollemache, realising that he had fallen into a trap, 
attempted to retreat, it was found that the ebbing tide had left 
most of the boats stranded. What followed was a massacre, ia 
which a multitude of peasants, who had armed themselves with 
sickles, pitchforks, and other weapons, showed greater ferocity 
than the French troops. According to the tradition, they seized 
this opportunity of avenging themselves for the loss of their 
sheep, which had been carried off by the Engiish during their 
numerous raids upon the coast. The wild Celt of Cornouaille, 
two hundred years ago, was not likely to show mercy to the 
enemy in his power. Nine hundred Englishmen died fighting to 
the last in that little creek of the Bay of Camaret, still known by 
its Breton name, Mazo ar Saozon (literally, Death to the Saxon) 
which has been badly rendered into French—La mort Anglaise. 
Legend says that the statue of Notre Dame de Roc-Amadour, 
which surmounted the belfry of the chapel so dedicated, was seen 
through the smoke from the ships and Vauban’s tower to raise 
its arms, and stopping the English cannon-balls, to hurl them 


back upon the vessels. The chapel is very near the tower, on the 
same jutting strip of land. 
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Following the cliffs by the shore, I have come to that spot 
where the British dead lie under the grey sea-holly, the dwarf 
spurge that lights up the solitude with a golden flame, and the 
little burnet rose, that creeping along the barren ground opens 
its frail flower to the blue heaven and racing clouds. What a 
dismal sound is that of the waves here, as a greyness spreads 
over the sky, and the day closes with a strengthening western 
breeze! How they snarl as they roll the pebbles upon the 
savage little beach formed by a gap in the sombre cliffs! With 
what white wrath do they leap and bark around the rocks which 
they have won from the mainland, and which now raise their 
dark spines above the foaming surf like arms of the drowning! 
And how the cry of the curlew, floating on the breeze, adds to the 
mournful mystery of the ocean’s multitudinous tongues, and the 
wail of the wind as it rushes through the high gorse on the moor! 
The spirit of mournfulness is no less strong when I turn from the 
sea towards the windmill that throws wide its ghostly arms 
against the sad sky on the top of the dreary hill. 

As I pass the same spot the next morning on my way to the Pointe 
des Espagnols, all the sadness is gone. The rocky shore is the 
same, so is the gorse-covered heath; but the charm of the early 
sunshine is ou them, and the spirit of happiness sings in the air 
from the throats of many larks. 

Across the narrow isthmus separating the Bay of Camaret 
from the harbour of Brest is the grand old bastioned wall raised 
by Vauban. Behind this stretch the hideous modern fortifica- 
tions, and all the higher ground of the peninsula is like an 
entrenched camp. The great cliffs on the side of the roadstead 
and the Goulet are fortified from their summits to the water’s 
edge. It would seem that wherever a fort could be grafted upon 
the rock this has been done. Everywhere the moor is gashed 
by trenches and made fantastic by earthworks, which have no 
meaning except to those who are interested in the science of 
military engineering. Stranger still to the eye accustomed only 
to nature in such wasteful places is the multitude of dark lines 
drawn against the sky. These are telegraph wires communicating 
with the batteries. 

All these signs of man’s distrust of man add to the harshness 
of the landscape here, while destroying something of the grandeur 
and solemnity of the ancient desolation. But the moor has still 
those smiles and dimples that lit up its face of old. Here and 
there a little brook wanders unseen beneath its yellow flags 
between banks abloom in spring with bluebells, primroses, and 
ragged robins, protected from the sweeping winds by golden 
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ramparts of gorse. Such sheltered nooks are sweetly green and 
flowery, and are all astir with the life and melodious with the 
song of birds. 

Amidst the gorse, heather, and bracken of the open moor are 
smooth patches of short turf, where the daisy is ever shaken but 
never daunted by the breeze. Here little sheep are tethered, 
two together. Fed upon the foam-sprinkled herbage of these 
downs near the sea, they furnish the best mutton to be had-in 
France—the pré-salé of the Paris restaurants; a name, however, 
that is not always employed with a scrupulous respect for 
accuracy. As the land narrows towards the cape that faces 
Brest the defensive works become more elaborate. Some of the 
guns pointed towards the sea are of prodigious size. The cliffs 
on the opposite side of the passage are also fortified from the sky 
line to the water. But it is here, on the peninsula of Quélern, 
that the greatest effort has been made to safeguard the harbour 
of Brest and the fleet that might take shelter init. The cape 
itself is entirely a fortress. 

This is the Pointe des Espagnols, the scene of one of the 
most obstinate, ferocious, and sanguinary sieges that history 
records. England had a share in it. To recall the circum- 
stances, it is necessary to go back to the religious wars of the 
sixteenth century, during which it seemed as if France would 
never sicken from satiety of blood. In 1594, when Henry IV. 
was fighting with the League, a force sent from Spain to the 
assistance of his enemy, the Duc de Mercceur, seized upon the 
beak of land that points to Brest, and appreciating its strategical 
importance, hastily constructed a fort there. This was not a 
very difficult task, for on two sides of the triangle nature had 
provided ample defence. Henry, who had nearly the whole of 
Brittany against him, asked Elizabeth to help him, and she pro- 
mised 2500 men (a force that was not despised in those days) on 
condition that her troops should occupy the castle of Brest. But 
the facility with which Edward III. forgot his promise to sur- 
render this fortress, when during the civil war for the dukedom 
of Brittany it was temporarily given up to him, made the wary 
leader of the Huguenots use all his political skill to get what he 
wanted of the English sovereign, without running the risk of 
allowing the strongest position on the French coast to pass 
again into British hands, In this he succeeded, for Elizabeth in 
the end agreed to accept Paimpol as a fortress to fall back upon. 
A British contingent, the strength of which is said to have been 
1800, commanded by the famous Norris, joined the king’s army 
of about 3400 men under the command of Marshal d’Aumont, and 
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the entire force arrived before the position occupied by the 
Spaniards on the 25th October. 

In the meantime the Spanish, by working night and day and 
forcing the peasants of the district to help, had raised in front of 
their position a strong wall with bastions at the corners, and had 
dug a deep ditch before the rampart. The French attacked on 
the right and the English on the left. The most vivid narrative 
of the siege is that given by a contemporary writer, Canon 
Moreau, whose chronicles of the wars of the League in Brittany 
have never been published in their entirety. From him we learn 
that the Spanish force did not number more than a few hundred 
men, and that they defended their stronghold with the utmost 
valour. English, French, and Flemish vessels cannonaded the 
fort from the sea, but they wasted their powder and shot. The 
besieged shouted derision at them from the top of their rock. 
But the bombardment by the French and English on the land 
side was less amusing to the Spaniards, who had often to work 
all night in order to repair the damage done to their fortifications 
by day. 

They were experienced soldiers, all bold and adventurous, 
hardened against danger and fatigue by long campaigning, and 
Paredes, their captain, was a man of resource and of indomitable 
character. He would frequently order a sortie, when, a band of 
a hundred Spaniards falling suddenly upon French and English 
working in the trenches, would cut many of them to pieces before 
the cavalry could be got into movement. Then they would retire 
within their fort. The besieging army suffered as much from the 
weather as from the fierceness with which the besieged defended 
themselves. During the six weeks that the siege lasted they 
were exposed on the bare moor to incessant rain. They had 
either to withdraw beyond the range of the Spanish artillery, or 
keep in the trenches, where they had mud up to their knees. 
The chronicler says that many died from “ malaise, caused by 
contagious disease, that stifled them in three days.” This 
malady may have been influenza. The wonder is that any men 
could have resisted six weeks of such a life. The irritation 
caused by the weather, and the obstinacy of the besieged, so 
influenced the passion of the beleaguing army that as time went 
on the assaults became more frequent and more furious. On the 
other hand, the Spanish fought with an ardour that was increased 
by the knowledge that if they could not hold out until relief 
came they would all be put to the sword. This relief was near at 
hand. Don Juan d’Aguilar was marching towards Brest. His army 
had already reached Locronon, and it could be seen from the rock. 
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The gravity of the situation was fully realised in the Franco- 
English camp. Success or failure was now a question of hours. 
A tremendous cannonade was directed upon a weak point of the 
rampart, and a breach having been made, Marshal d’Aumont 
prepared for a general assault the next morning. The bombard- 
ment was kept up the whole might, and when light returned 
there was a rush to the breach. Four assaults were made, and 
each was repulsed ; but during the third Paredes was mortally 
wounded while with pike in hand he was defending the breach. 
The Spaniards were somewhat disheartened by the loss of their 
valiant captain, but as it was a matter of life or death to them to 
hold out, they continued to fight with desperate valour. Each of 
the four assaults that had been repulsed lasted two hours. 

We are told that the Marshal had kept a few picked companies 
in hand “pour la bonne bouche,” and that among these was a 
Gascon captain named Romégou, who ordered his men to throw 
his body into the fort if he could not enter it alive. Followed by 
his Gascons, he entered the breach and leapt into the midst of the 
Spaniards, who killed him immediately. 

According to the account brought home by the English, it was 
they who represented the “forlorn hope” in the final assault, 
and it is certain that the veteran navigator Frobisher, whose 
name had become too familiar to the Spaniards by its connection 
with the defeat of the Armada, received his death wound while 
storming the breach. 

Moreau, who only when respect for truth compels him to do so 
says a word in praise of the English, quite ignores their part in 
the decisive assault, although in regard to those that preceded 
it he writes—‘Les Francois et Anglois firent grand devoirs 
d’attaquer et les aultres de deffendre.” He accords to the 
Gascons the honour of being the first to enter the fort, which was 
carried in the evening of the 15th November. There was no 
question then of quarter. The Spaniards killed as many of their 
adversaries as they could, but, being speedily overpowered, they 
were massacred. There were many women in the fortress, and 
they met with no more mercy than the men. The slaughter was 
marked with all the ferocity that disgraced the age. A small 
number of Spaniards escaped in the darkness, but they were 
captured by the French, who, says Moreau, wished to treat them 
as prisoners, “but the English, sworn enemies of the Spaniards, 
rushed upon them and killed them.” The lives of fourteen or 
fifteen were, however, spared by order of Marshal d’Aumont. 
The bodies of Paredes and Romégou were taken to Brest and 
buried in the same tomb. 
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The Spaniards had fired away all their bullets before the close 
of the siege, and they were driven to load their guns with stones 
and pieces of iron. They even put silver coins into their arque- 
buses. There is no more brilliant record of tenacity and courage 
than that of their defence of the bluff that has been named after 
them. The siege, although now regarded as a minor incident of 
the old wars, had a political importance to England which has 
come to be obscured by the mist of time. If the Spaniards had 
succeeded in establishing themselves on the peninsula of Quélern, 
it might have become to them very much what their own 
Gibraltar became to the English, and the position, lying between 
Flanders and Spain, would have offered great advantages in view 
of another attempted invasion of England. According to the 
ecclesiastical chronicler already quoted, this consideration entered 
into their motives when they sieged the point. It was the 
knowledge gained during the siege that, in the opinion of the 
French, opened the eyes of the English to the natural strength 
and strategical importance of the little peninsula of Quélern, and 
led, a century later, to the landing at Camaret. 

* * % * * 

It is a clear June evening, with a sky transparent enough to 
bring back to mind something of the brilliant South. Here, on 
the coast of Finistére the charm of such evenings is the more 
joyously felt because of the grey sadness which is the prevailing 
mood of the sky. Climbing to the treeless hill on which the 
windmills are slowly waving their long arms, I make my way 
towards the Pointe de Penhir, the wildest bit of the rocky coast 
about Camaret. On the narrow tableland, which is so swept by the 
storms from the Atlantic that even the heather clings close to 
the ground with the dwarf furze, are long lines of great stones 
placed here by men, and among them are several well-defined 
menhirs. The spot is evidently one of those that were chosen for 
the ancient Celtic mysteries. By its height, its extreme desola- 
tion and its position near the sea it is marked out for the 
worship of that Mystery which speaks through nature. Beyond 
these enigmatic stones are others that are likewise enigmatic, but 
in a different sense. Fragments of granite or metamorphic rock 
are thickly strewn all over the ground like ruins of a shattered 
planet. The promontory narrows, and from each side comes 
the groan of the sea. But it is on the western side—that of the 
ocean—where the attraction of sublimity is irresistible. One is 
drawn by the spell of horror to the dreadful gulfs with which the 
cliffs are gashed. The sight goes sheer down several hundred 
feet to where the green waves break into whiteness, then, raging 
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like dishevelled furies, leap high against the black rocks as if to 
tear them from the solid world. With a wail of despair they fall 
back and are lost in the green billow as it returns. The inter- 
mittent cries of cormorants and other birds that rear their young 
in the gloom of these awful fissures mingle with the eternal cry 
of the tormented sea. 

The sun drops blood-red into the ocean, but the moon over- 
head is brightening. Nearer the end of the land the rocks 
rise higher and higher and grow weirdly fantastic in the two lights 
thatare mingling. Faces of human similitude, terrible, grotesque 
or solemn, look down from the naked crags or show in profile 
as they stare at the sky. The two lines of cliffs meet in a 
rocky chaos. 

A path, now descending and now rising on the verge of 
frightful precipices, passes up a furrow in the steep rock and 
leads to a spot the effect of whose almost unearthly grandeur is 
such that, awestruck, one holds one’s breath until the shock— 
for so it is—of the first impression has passed off. It is called in 
Breton Pluden ar loriennon—which means, “ Place that is ever 
green.” A smooth slope of lawn-like turf, now decked with 
flowers of thrift and lotus, seems suspended like a hammock 
between towering buttresses on the side of the precipice. It is 
sheltered from all winds and is thus ever green. Looking up, 
one sees nothing but fantastic crags against the sky; looking 
down, nothing but the darkly gleaming or whitely foaming sea. 
The two horns of the cape, inwardly curving, form a little bay, 
which, seen from above, is an abyss that fascinates by its sublimity 
and yet repels. 

The problem of earning bread drives men even here, amidst 
these dangerous rocks where the sea is never calm and where 
there is no place to land. Those who are plying the oars so 
far below are representatives of a very interesting class of 
fisher people of whom there is a small colony at the mouth of 
the estuary of Landerneau. Their origin is lost in the remote 
past. Some say that they are not Celts, but descendants of the 
ancient Phoenicians who by trading upon the Armorican coast 
founded a colony near Landerneau. Like Peter and his brethren 
on the Sea of Galilee, they fish by night, and their net is of 
the antique sort. They have a small square sail which they 
hoist when the wind is blowing in the direction where they wish 
to go; but as they never tack, they navigate chiefly with the aid 
of oars and the tide. A remarkable peculiarity of these people 
of distinct habits is that women generally accompany men on 
these voyages, sharing all their perils and hardships. Indeed, it 
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is by no means uncommon for a young girl to be apprenticed to 
the master of a boat. 

As I gaze at the little boat tossing on the moonlit waves under 
the prodigious cliffs, I feel that grander even than nature here is 
the strength of heart of these simple people who fish by night, 
where rocks and sea do all that is conceivable of their power to 
strike mysterious terror into the soul. 


E. Harrison Barker. 





Private Sams. 


I. 
Tae MArTeriAt. 


Tue picquet had been patrolling till midnight through the back- 
ways and byways of the town in consequence of a number of 
men having been reported absent at “Last post.” The picquet 
could always reckon on hard work on the evening of pay day, and 
on this occasion many fugitives, who had found the evening too 
short a period in which to dispose of a week’s pay, had been 
marched or carried to barracks and deposited in the guard-room. 
Now that the “ pubs” were closed and the streets clear of stragglers 
the picquet could look forward to being speedily dismissed to well- 
earned rest after many hours of disagreeable duty. 

But duty makes large claims on the soldier, and as this party 
approached the barrack gates the wicket was thrown open and the 
sergeant-major stepped out and called upon the sergeant in 
command to halt. 

“T am sorry to turn you to the right about again, sergeant,” the 
sergeant-major explained, “but the station-master at the South- 
Western has sent word that a batch of recruits arrived from the 
north by the midnight mail, and from his account they must be a 
bright sample. I don’t know what they have done, but the 
station-master says he has them safely locked up in the porters’ 
room and asks for an armed party to fetch them to barracks. He 
doesn’t say how many there are, but you had better take the whole 
picquet down. Don’t stand any nonsense from the youngsters; 
give them the first taste of a frog’s march if they are at all 
obstreperous.” 

“ Very good, sir,” replied the sergeant, and then to his grumbling, 
crestfallen party he gave the command “Right about turn—quick 
march!” 

The station-master professed to be much relieved on the arrival 
of the picquet. 
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“Ah, sergeant,” he said, “I am pleased to see they sent an 
armed party as I asked; nothing less than a strong armed party 
will rid me of those ruffians. And what you'll do with ’em when 
you get ’em the Lord only knows. They’ve smashed up my 
porters’ room after half killing the guard of the midnight express, 
and there'll be a charge of assault against them, I reckon; the 
company’s sure to prosecute.” 

“Well, well!” said the sergeant, “let’s have a look at ’em; I 
shouldn’t wonder if they had a charge of assault against my party 
to-morrow if they’re at all troublesome. We've been tramping 
about the blessed town since Retreat and my men are not in the 
humour to play just now. Give me the key of your lock-up and 
we'll soon rid you of their company.” 

“Well, the sooner the better,” muttered the station-master as 
he fumbled for the key of the room in which the refractory 
recruits were confined; “but I’m right glad they sent an armed 
party—nothing short of an armed party would be able to take 
them off my hands, I’m sure. How you lick such stuff into shape 
beggars me; and what good they'll ever be, any one of ’em, I can’t 
imagine.” 

“Qh,” the sergeant replied, lightly, “any one of ’em will stop a 
bullet and help to fill a breach, and that, you know, is what we 
want ‘em for.” 

A few moments later and the sergeant himself stood in a 
breach. As he threw back the door of the porters’ room he was 
assailed with broken furniture, railway-carriage lamps and such 
other articles as came readily to the hands of the mutinous 
recruits. The sergeant drew back for a moment from the fierce 
fusilade, but his men rushed forward and speedily overpowered 
the rioters. 

“Well I’m blessed, if there ain’t only three of ’em!” the 
sergeant exclaimed as he picked up his forage cap, “and ‘that 
old fool wanting an armed party to take ’em to barracks! Hustle 
‘em up, my lads, get ’em out of this and we'll soon land ’em 
in the guard-room, and then, perhaps, we'll be allowed to get 
to bed.” 

Two of the recruits—Liverpool Irishmen, the sergeant called 
them—were happy fellows who evidently gloried in a scrimmage, 
and, now that they were clearly outnumbered, were prepared to 
march quietly with their captors, with whom they were soon 
exchanging good-natured badinage. But the other was quite a 
different fellow: he was a powerful Northumbrian miner who 
fought like a bull-dog and was not inclined to submit even to an 
armed party. His sullen, dogged look when at last he was over- 
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powered showed clearly that he meant to give more trouble, and 
the sergeant took him in hand at once. 

“Now, my man, are you going to walk quietly ?” 

“Naw.” 

“Then up with him, boys; lay on there some of you, turn him 
over and give him a frog’s march till he asks to be allowed to 
walk. A pretty handful that chap’ll be before he passes the last 
squad, I reckon.” 

But it was easier said than done. The miner’s clothing consisted 
of little else than a loose blouse and trousers reaching to the knees, 
his legs from the knees were bare—but not his feet. One of the 
picquet who felt the weight of the man’s boot used afterwards to 
say that the kick much resembled what he should expect to feel if 
he had the good fortune to meet a missile from a 40-pounder 
Armstrong. Soldiers whose training has necessitated an early 
acquaintance with the peculiarities of a frog’s march have the 
knowledge acquired from experience that the punishment inflicted 
by this mode of progression, or conveyance, is proportionate to the 
resistance offered, and they wisely submit to be trailed when once 
turned over. But the miner-recruit was totally ignorant of any 
details of his newly-adopted profession, and, what was more 
surprising, displayed an insensibility to rough handling which 
augured well for him if ever he should be called upon to fill a 
breach. He fought and struggled all the way to the barracks, and 
on arrival there was still so ferocious as to call for his incarceration 
in a separate cell and deprivation of boots. 

On the following morning Jams, Curley, and Callaghan—or “ the 
mutineers” as they were afterwards known to their comrades— 
appeared before the colonel, who severely reprimanded them for 
their outrageous conduct on the preceding day. They had been 
started off by the recruiting agent at Liverpool in the evening 
express ; Jams, the miner, and Callaghan in one compartment, and 
Curley in the other. In those days of rough third-class accommoda- 
tion it was possible to view the next compartment through a glazed 
aperture high up against the carriage roof. By standing on the 
seat on his side Curley found it easy to make grimaces at his 
travelling companions on the other, and when Callaghan climbed 
up on his side to shake his fist at Curley, the latter promptly 
pushed a stick through the glass and wounded Callaghan’s head. 
This war of reprisals did not end there, for Callaghan’s blood was 
up, and having decided that there was no royal road to his 
antagonist in the next compartment, he persuaded the miner to 
assist him in getting out on to the footboard through the carriage 
window. The express was moving at a high rate of speed, but that 
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did not deter Callaghan, who safely reached the footboard as the 
train dashed through a station. At that moment Curley too was in 
a perilous position through trying, from the window of his com- 
partment, to prod his venturesome comrade. It was decidedly 
fortunate that the people standing on the platform of the station 
were able to attract the attention of the guard to the tragedy 
being enacted in mid-air. The train was slowed down and backed 
into the station, the three recruits were locked up together 
in a milk van, and no doubt they fought out their battle in 
semi-darkness. Certainly their excitement had not abated when 
they were released at their destination, for there they made a 
determined attack on the guard of the train and, as the station- 
master explained, it took every man of the station staff off their 
more legitimate duties to imprison the rebellious recruits in the 
porters’ room, where they filled in the time, whilst waiting the 
result of the station-master’s application for an armed party, by 
throwing the contents of the room against the door and breaking 
up the furniture. These were their offences as detailed to the 
colonel of the dep6t—sufficient to justify that officer’s remark that 
they were “ making a bad start.” 

“What is your name, my man?” the colonel inquired of Jams. 

“ Jams.” 

“Say ‘sir’ always when you speak to an officer,” said the 
sergeant-major, who stood beside the colonel’s table. 

Jams turned his head in the sergeant-major’s direction, 
gazed fiercely at him for a moment, and clenched his fists 
menacingly. 

“T am afraid he will require to be taught much, sergeant- 
major,” said the colonel, “but let him alone for the present ; he 
must be tamed by a gradual process; very strict discipline will 
be necessary in his case, 1 am sure; he is not at all what one 
would call a desirable recruit, but we must make the best of him, 
I suppose.” 

And then the colonel made quite a long speech to the 
mutineers, pointing out that their future condition would depend 
upon their conduct ; that they must settle down quietly to a new 
life, at once, too; that they would now be associated with men 
who would probably resent any exhibitions of pugnacious temper 
and rowdyism such as they had so early displayed, instead of 
welcoming them as new comrades. 

“We have,” he said, “two ways of dealing with young men 
joining the Army. If they are promising recruits, and likely to 
become good soldiers, they are treated as men: if, on the other 
hand, we have to make soldiers of them against their wills—well, 
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we have the means, you know, and you will find we shall not 
scruple to apply them.” 

It was a long speech for the colonel of the depdt, who usually 
told a recruit that his regimental number would be so and go, 
and that he had better take care of himself, and so passed him on 
to the drill-sergeant. On this occasion he probably felt that the 
circumstances warranted a little plain speaking, and so it went 
abroad that he “had given it them hot,” which increased their 
notoriety and made them objects of much interest to their future 
comrades. 


II. 
In Process or Movxprna. 


Privates Callaghan and Curley quickly adopted the new life, got 
through their drills with commendable rapidity, and were duly 
passed into the ranks as duty men. They had one peculiar 
failing, however, which brought them to the frequent notice of 
the commanding officer and the sergeant in command of the 
guard. They fought together, viciously and constantly, but 
cheerfully. They were fast chums and would not permit other 
soldiers to interfere with their little concerns; any little 
differences that arose between them were promptly settled by 
hard blows, administered with an accompaniment of soft phrases. 
They were surprisingly happy fellows and laughed even as they 
struck each other. Callaghan and Curley would go to bed in the 
best of friendly good-humour, and would be still friendly when, 
half an hour after lights were out, they were rolling together on 
the floor endeavouring to administer as much punishment to 
each other as the darkness permitted. They would take their 
blankets and march to the guard-room quite cheerfully and finish 
their fight in the dry-room, unless, perchance, the sergeant of the 
guard was aware of their exceptional fondness for each other and 
took the kindly precaution to lock them in separate cells. They 
were often doing pack-drill and defaulter’s fatigues, and always 
for the same offence—fighting each other. In all other respects 
they were good soldiers, clean, smart, intelligent, and eager for 
any duty for which they might chance to be detailed. 

One instance will suffice to show the spirit in which these com- 
rades attacked each other, They were settling a dispute which 
arose in the course of small talk after lights were out, and when 
all good soldiers were supposed and expected to be wooing the 
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pleasures of Morpheus, and in the darkness they fell, grappled 
together, over a large iron coal-box. Poor Callaghan’s head came 
in contact with the iron box, and the severity of the blow 
necessitated his immediate conveyance to the hospital on the top 
of a table. 

“I’m sorry for yez, Tim,” Curley shouted, as he took his 
blanket and prepared to take post as the centre man of three, en 
route to the guard-room. “Tis a pity ye’ll be on the sick list on 
pay day, but y’ know ye axed for it.” 

“And I’m sorry ye'll have a plank bed the night,” replied his 
comrade on the table-top, “but perhaps it’s meself won’t be 
afther takin’ tea wid yez, whin I comes off the sick list, honey.” 

It came to be generally believed that Callaghan and Curley 
were real brothers, upon what basis of truth was never shown, 
but they were certainly much alike both in appearance and tem- 
perament, though their delight in pommelling each other would 
not perhaps support belief in the suggested relationship. 

Private Jams made a bad start in military life. He was sullen 
and morose in disposition, which isolated him from his comrades ; 
whilst his heavy features, darkened by a continuous scowl, and an 
ungainly shufiling gait sometimes made him a butt for brighter 
youngsters. But though he did not acquire the regard of his 
comrades he compelled their respect for his independent manli- 
ness and his ability to stand his ground. Those who jeered him 
were careful to keep at a safe distance, for woe betide the chaffing 
griffin who came within reach of his powerful arm. He was 
entirely unemotional, and no amount of punishment could shake 
him in his apparent determination to set all disciplinary measures 
at defiance. ; 

“ What is to be done with Jams?” was the question constantly 
cropping up during the first three years of his service. That he 
would be “drummed out,” eventually, no one doubted, and Jams 
seemed to rely upon some such happy release from what must 
have been a life of perpetual torment to him. Rules and regula- 
tions were nothing to Jams; he declined to say “sir” to an 
man and strongly objected to cleaning accoutrements. When the 
companies had fallen in on parade Jams would come shufiling out 
of the barracks buckling on some article of equipment or, mayhap, 
with his valise strapped on upside down, and coolly proceed to 
take up his position in the ranks. The adjutant would shout, 
“What is that man doing there?” and the sergeant-major would 
yell, “ Double, that man? Hurry up, you Jams!”—but wild 
horses would not make Jams hurry up or down. 

As a matter of course he was an habitué of the guard-room; 
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when not there he was in cells, and the only duties in which he 
became proficient for years was carrying heavy shot and cracking 
granite within the walls of the gloomy military prison. There 
came a day when Jams, Callaghan and Curley, the mutineers, 
were drafted off to join a service battalion, and the depét authori- 
ties were doubtless glad to be rid of them. On board the troop- 
ship Jams came into collision with a boatswain who wished to 
eject him from the forecastle before he was prepared to leave; 
the boatswain fared badly. Jams was placed in irons and com- 
menced his career in the battalion by appearing before a court- 
martial. 

On rejoining from prison he was posted to a company the 
captain of which was a pious gentleman who held prayer meetings 
in the garrison schoolroom and otherwise seriously strove to 
elevate the men under his command, thereby gaining for his men 
the sobriquet of “the saints.” The term was no reproach, for 
“the saints” certainly kept clear of the orderly-room and per- 
formed their duties so conscientiously that incorrigible characters 
were often posted to the company with a view to their ultimate 
reformation. But Jams was not to be reformed by methods of 
that description. It was said that he was once induced to attend 
a meeting in the garrison schoolroom where he was regaled with 
cake and tea, but when a comrade commenced to pray for him he 
created such a disturbance as to call for his summary ejection, 
when he proceeded to smash the windows from the outside. 

The colonel said Jams was an enigma: he could not under- 
stand the man’s preference for hard labour and an Ishmaelitish 
existence when he might so easily have lived happily and sociably. 
The colonel took a great interest in his men and paid special 
attention to exceptional characters. In this instance he appeared 
to believe what all others considered to be chimerical—that Jams 
was capable of reformation—so instead of drumming him out he 
set himself to break what he termed “the man’s spirit of resist- 
ance.” Had it been in the old flogging days Jams would have 
been kept on the triangles, no doubt; as it was he got no 
quarter, but the full force of military criminal law. 

The idea that Jams’ “ spirit of resistance” could be broken was 
no doubt uppermost in the colonel’s mind when he transferred the 
man to Lord W——’s company, where, as everybody knew, a man 
could expect his extreme deserts. Lord W was a little man, 
and it seemed almost ridiculous that he should be dreaded as a 
scourge, but he was. It was said that he relentlessly “hunted 
down” a bad character, though at the same time it was admitted 
that a good soldier had nothing to fear from him; so it was gene- 
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rally believed to be the last chapter in the military career of the 
ex-miner when his name appeared in regimental orders for trans- 
fer to Lord W. ’s company, for no assigned or apparent reason. 

Jams first came under his new captain’s notice on pay day. 
The little captain sat at a table with piles of silver before him, 
and as the colour-sergeant called the roll the men stepped for- 


ward, took up their pay as pushed across the table by the captain, 
saluted and retired. 


“ Private Jams, sevenpence.” 

The incorrigible stepped up, slovenly dressed, and his stubbly 
face proclaiming the fact that he had not used a razor that day 
—a terrible offence in Lord W. ’$ opinion. 

The captain did not look at Jams, but turned to the colour- 
sergeant. 


“Sevenpence! How is a man to soldier upon a penny a day, 
colour-sergeant ?” 

“Bad character, my lord,” the colour-sergeant explained. 
“He is under stoppages, my lord—heavy stoppages. Has sold 
or made away with his kit several times and has been in cells 
since he enlisted.” 

“Show me his defaulter’s sheet.” 

Jams’ record was produced, several sheets, closely written up. 
The captain scanned the entries and then took up a ruler, dipped 
pen in ink and ruled a thick line after the last entry. 

“You start with a clean defaulter-sheet in my company, 
Private Jams, and it will perhaps be as well that this line 
should close the record of your offences.” 

Private Jams’ heavy eyebrows were puckered up and he looked 
sullenly, almost fiercely, at the little captain, but said nothing. 

“ How do you manage on a penny a day?” the captain asked. 

“Best I can.” 

“What do you do for beer?” 

“Goes without.” 

“ And when you go to town in the evening?” 

“Don’t go out.” 

The other soldiers present took note of Jams’ studious neglect 
of his captain’s proper title, and decided that he would be before 
a general court-martial by the next pay day. But the captain 
appeared not to notice the omission: for a moment he drummed 
upon the table with his forefinger and appeared to be deep in 
thought. 

“ Well,” he said, looking up at Jams again, “a man who can 
do on a penny a day, go without beer, and voluntarily confine 


himself to barracks, ought to be the makings of a good soldier. 
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But I am sorry to see that you are not a soldier, Jams; I am 
also sorry to know that you are placed in such straits, although, 
of course, it is entirely due to misconduct. But, as I said, you 
start clear with me—-take that,” and he tossed half-a-crown across 
the table. “Go to the canteen and have your beer, and parade 
at Retreat in full marching order, and with a clean shaven 
face.” 

Knowledge of Jams’ character led everybody to suppose that 
when he paraded at Retreat he would be slovenly dressed in dirty 
accoutrements, and that he would have forgotten to shave; but, 
to the surprise of all, when he fell in on the left of the picquet 
his buckles glistened like burnished gold, and a cleaner man 
never stood on parade. The little captain’s eyes twinkled as he 
hopped around his man, lifting straps and unfastening buckles 
in search of evidence of scamped work, but he was disappointed— 
perhaps pleased. When his minute inspection was completed he 
faced Jams and said, “I am proud to have so clean and altogether 
smart a soldier in my company, Private Jams.” And turning to 
the colour-sergeant he said, in a loud voice so as to be heard by 
all on parade, “This soldier is not to be harassed and his life 
made a burden to him whilst he remains in my company. Any 
complaints with regard to the conduct of this soldier I shall 
scrutinize very closely indeed, and I trust you will see that he 
gets fair play in everything—fair play, mind you, but no favour.” 
Jams’ spirit of resistance was broken. 

A few days later, the adjutant being away, Lord W took 
the duties. At guard mounting he made a searching inspection 
of the men, and then standing out in front of the ranks he 
asked, “ Sergeant-major, what is the rule in selecting orderlies ?” 

“Cleanest man on parade, my lord.” 

“Then fall out, Private Jams, and report yourself at the office 
as commanding officer’s orderly.” 

‘The sergeant-major was startled—as indeed was every soldier 
on the parade—but he quietly remarked, “Private Jams is a bad 
character, my lord.” The captain did not reply, but when the 
duties had marched off he took a few turns on the parade-ground 
with the sergeant-major. 

“And so you think Private Jams is a bad character?” he 
asked. 

“No, my lord, I don’t think about that matter at all—it is 
notorious throughout the garrison. That man is a disgrace to the 
uniform he wears.” 

“Indeed! Since when?” 

“Since he joined. Since before he joined. He played Old 
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Harry with the railway people when on the road to the depét and 
had to be literally dragged to barracks.” 

“Yes, I have heard all about that, and I understand that 
Privates Callaghan and Curley, who are also in my company, were 
the ringleaders in that affair. Do you say they are bad characters, 
sergeant-major ? ” 

“Well, no, my lord, I shouldn’t exactly say that. They are good 
soldiers in many respects, but perhaps more could be said for them 
if they would only live together in peace. They were a bit racketty 
when they first came up, but they were sensible enough to see that 
it wouldn’t pay, my lord, and you'll admit they were wise in 
settling down.” 

“That isso. They found it would not pay to break regulations 
and run counter to disciplinary rules at every turn, as Jams has 
done, and, as you say, they were wise. Now, why do you object to 
Jams being given the chance to see that good conduct will pay and 
has its reward ? ” 

“Excuse me, my lord. If you will allow me to say so, you are 
putting the cart before the horse. If a man conducts himself 
properly he will obtain all the advantages good conduct carries 
with it in the army, but he must certainly submit to the require- 
ments of discipline before he can expect to receive the rewards and 
privileges of a good soldier. I am an old soldier, my lord, and in 
my opinion it would upset all discipline if men were paid to be 
good instead of for being good. But perhaps I am not quite clear, 
my lord.” 

“Qh, quite clear, sergeant-major—you are quite clear. I follow 
your argument and see your point, but you know that the ordinary 
methods of enforcing discipline have been exhausted in this case 
and have completely failed. You have seen how stubbornly this 
man objects to be forced into harness; many soldiers would have 
broken up under the punishment that man has endured and still 
you have not gained a single point with him. What more can you 
do? Is not the case absolutely hopeless from your standpoint ?” 

“ Quite hopeless, my lord. I told the colonel, months ago, that 
Jams’ case was hopeless and that there was but one course left—to 
drum him out and have done with him.” 

“And it is just here that I disagree with you, sergeant-major. 
When you would drum him out I take him in hand and have 
recourse to a different method of taming. You will admit that he 
was the cleanest man on parade to-day—he who for years has been 
a disgrace to the regiment; you say that the cleanest man is 
invariably selected for orderly, but you would pass over that man 
in this instance because he has been a rough character. Believe 
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me, sergeant-major, Jams’ elevation for good conduct, before all 
his comrades, will do more to keep him straight than all the 
punishment that has been inflicted in the past. In ninety-nine 
cases of a hundred your treatment would be correct, but this case is 
peculiar and exceptional; after all it is well to be certain that 
a man is utterly worthless before depriving the country of his 
services in the future. In that hard determined man who can get 
along on a penny a day, do without liquor and all other small 
pleasures falling to the lot of his class and come triumphantly out 
of the terrible ordeal to which he has been subjected, you have the 
best possible material for a soldier if you can only succeed in 
moulding it to your purpose. I admit, if you wish, that it is risky 
to give the last chance—very risky; but when you see that it 
has been successful, then I say, strain a point to encourage a 
good effort.” 

“Well, my lord, you have your own opinion of what a last 
chance may do, but I am afraid you will regret having acted upon 
it on this occasion—the first I believe.” 

“Yes, it is the first occasion upon which I have gone off the 
beaten track, but I knowmy man. I look upon itas an experiment, 
and if it should turn out badly, as you predict, it will be the first 
time my estimate of character has proved faulty.” 

The colonel was right and he was wrong; which sounds para- 
doxical. Private Jams’ “ spirit of resistance” could be broken, but 
not by the harsh repressive measures hitherto adopted against him. 


III. 
Tue Test. 


ANoTHER punitive expedition! The men grumbled—some swore 
—at the prospect of hard marching, bitter privation, hand to 
hand encounters with a fanatical foe and certain death to many, 
on another of those small expeditions which, not being a general 
engagement, was counted as nothing in a campaign. 

A small column consisting of two companies of European 
infantry, a battalion of Goorkhas, two troops of cavalry and a 
detachment of artillery with two-field pieces, started off one misty 
morn for the Lughman valley, its duty being to raze a village or 
township supposed to harbour the marauding parties that had 
been harassing the rear, cutting up camp followers and charging 
down on baggage guards and convoy parties at every difficult 
point of the road during the past week. 
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As the sun was sinking in glorious splendour on the evening 
of the second day’s tramp the expeditionary party was halted 
between two hills in the bed of what, in the monsoon season, was 
a surging torrent rushing over the big boulders which it had 
washed from the hillsides, out on to the open plains beyond, 
where it served to irrigate the indigo and opium poppy fields; 
but it was now quite dry. Not the best place in which to 
bivouac for the night, but there was no other course; the re- 
connoitring party which had gone forward to survey the open 
ground ahead returned with the information that a large square 
walled village, the object of attack, was situated just without the 
gorge. A council of war was held and the brigadier in command 
seemed to have decided against immediate action or a night 
attack but to postpone operations until daylight on the morrow. 
So camp fires were lighted, food prepared and the evening ration 
of rum issued to the tired troops, whilst the officers entrusted with 
important parts in the plan of attack took instructions regarding 
the disposition of their forces in the early morning before the sun 
could get far on its scorching way. 

When the sun had disappeared, and the night mists came 
creeping up between the hills, the men sat around on boulders and 
listened to selections played by the Goorkha band, songs, and the 
latest music hall ditties imported by the last draft from Belahti. 
There was little thought of the morrow: men sang and applauded 
and indulged in chaff, more or less personal to the artistes, as 
though they were in comfortable garrison quarters. Officers 
mingled freely with their men and contributed to their entertain- 
ment. 

Captain Lord W. was returning from a consultation at the 
headquarter tent—the only tent on the ground by the way, and 
that pitched inside out as the blue lining could offer no mark to 
possible shots from the hills—but he paused when passing a camp 
fire clearance where a dusky bawarchi was dispensing mess tins of 
hot coffee in exchange for pice. On one of the boulders near sat 
a sergeant, a big muscular fellow, sipping coffee from a pannikin 
apparently as an aid to thought, for he took no heed of the 
revelry around the band-stand but kicked his heels against the 
boulder and bowed his head between the draughts from his 
battered tin pot. Lord W vaulted lightly to a seat beside the 
sergeant. 

“ Well, Sergeant Jams, is the coffee good ?” 

The sergeant started on hearing his captain’s voice, but quietly 
replied, “ Yes, my lord, very good, and I doubt if your khansama 
could help you to better.” 
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“ Ah, well, I think I'll have some too if you can find a mess-tin 
or pot.” 

Renee Jams soon procured some coffee for his captain, but 
brought it in a jug which he had foraged out from the coffee-stall 
where he also invested in a few hard biscuits—cakes he called them 
when handing them to the officer. 

“What do you think of the state of affairs now, sergeant? 
Rather a weird scene this, eh ?” 

“Well, my lord, I was just thinking a man got into some queer 
places in the army, at times. These weird scenes are getting a bit 
stale now, and don’t come up to a well-arranged bungalow back in 
India and every man his own charpoy. I thought we were told off 
to punish a tribe of Afghans, but it don’t look much like punishing 
anybody but ourselves as yet.” 

“ But surely you are not getting downhearted! Why, I always 
thought Sergeant Jams would be about the last to exhibit the 
white feather.” 

“ And you may still believe it, my lord. I don’t care much how 
things go for myself, but I know that the men don’t catch on to 
these trips across country for all they’re singing and dancing 
over there. The fact is there is not much to be got out of these 
affairs, my lord, except hard knocks at close quarters and rows 
about the number of prisoners brought to camp at Retreat, instead 
of so many head of cattle, and it’s not much commissariat beef we'll 
get out of this place I’m thinking.” 

“Well, it is tough work certainly, but I fancy there will be no 
‘row about prisoners ’ on this occasion if all goes off as arranged. 
As to cattle, I am inclined to think there is a chance of the whole 
force being stampeded out of this gully before the morning. 1 
declare I can almost sniff the commissariat beef, sergeant.” 

Sergeant Jams looked at his officer inquiringly. 

“Do you see those flickering lights about the hillsides above 
there ?” 

“T do, my lord, and some of the men were arguing just now 
whether they were real lights or only glow-worms.” 

“ Well, sergeant, I can tell you that they are real lights— 
lights from fires. And every fire means a family of Afghans and 
their cattle. Those hillsides, sergeant, are literally riddled with 
caves; you cannot see them in daylight because of the thick 
brushwood, and if those devils there meant mischief we should be 
in a tight fix to-night. As they are showing their lights, how- 
ever, 1 suppose we must take it that they are not particularly 
concerned about our business in their vicinity.” 

“But I thought the Goorkhas held the ridge, my lord?” 
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“No. The outlying pickets are well up the sides I believe, but 
I for one should be more comfortable if they were at the top, or 
our column out in the open.” 

“Well, it’s strange to be sure,” the sergeant said, musingly. 
“Here we are dancing and singing and kicking up our heels, and 
the people we came to punish are cooking their chupatties up 
there, and, I suppose, squatting round their fires on their 
haunches in a council of war, considering how they’ll clear us 
out. Do we go for the hills to-morrow, my lord? ” 

“ Not unless it should be absolutely necessary I think, but, you 
see, they may invite us up to-night. If not, our work I fancy 
will be out in the open, in the prettiest piece of country I have 
seen in Afghanistan. I was down at the mouth of the pass with 
the scouts, and the view out beyond compelled me to think it a 
pity we were here at all, though it is beyond doubt that there are 
crowds of armed men behind the walls of the village out on the 
plain. But I was going to advise you to make a good supper, 
sergeant; I fear you will get no other meal till our little business 
in these parts is settled. I was also about to advise you to get a 
good night’s rest, if possible, but those lights on the hillsides are 
ominous and 4 

Ping, ping, came the ring of bullets against boulders. 

“There they go,” remarked the sergeant. 

“Ah, yes, I am not surprised,” said the officer (and he also 
muttered something about an old fool not being able to foresee 
something). ‘ But before we separate I must tell you that we 
shall be busy to-morrow if those wretched hill people do not 
spoil the game by rousing the country to-night. I am not at 
liberty to give you details, and you must not mention our conver- 
sation to your men nor even to your brother-sergeants. I can rely 
upon you? Very well then, my company will be in for an ugly 
rush to-morrow morning, and perhaps you would like to put the 
best men in the front. Have you anything to suggest?” 

“Oh, if I knew just what the game was af 

“Well, I may go so far as to say that we shall be the first to 
see the interior of that village to-morrow if all goes well.” 

“In what order do we go down, my lord?” 

“That will depend upon the kind of breach the gunners 
may be able to make for us; but as the brigadier means to get 
it over early, I rather fancy we shall have to get through in 
fours.” 

The sergeant thought for a moment and then said: “There 
is not much need to choose amongst our men, my lord; but if 
‘twas left to me I’d put Callaghan and Curley in the leading 
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section. They’re game for anything a bit exciting and would not 
want pushing in a hot corner. They came up with me from the 
north and I should like to think we have kept company all 
through.” 

“Very well, then, Callaghan and Curley and the stiffest men 
you can select on the right. It will be ‘fours, right’ as we go 
down, I am pretty certain. Have you anything further to say to 
me now, sergeant ?” 

Ping, ping, ping, came the echo from the hills, and ping, ping, 
answered the outlying picquet. 

“No, my lord, except to thank you for 

“No friends at home, Jams ?” 

“No, my lord, except perhaps a wife as left me for another 
man. That’s what made me take up with the recruiting-sergeant 
at Newcastle ; but she’s no count.” 

“A wife, Jams!” 

“T’m afraid we'll have to take the hills to-night, my lord, if we 
are to deal with the village to-morrow,” and the ex-miner, as he 
turned to move away, put out his hand to the peer, who grasped 
it, wrung it, and turned off in the opposite direction. 

The first shot from the hill put an end to the field concert in 
the valley ; men dashed off to their quarters and soon the order 
was passed along for the troops to get what rest they might on 
the ground upon which they mustered; wrapped in waterproof 
sheets and blankets men stretched themselves out behind boulders 
and camp equipage, leaving it to the outlying picquet to engage 
the attention of the occupants of the caves above. An order was 
issued that no shots should be fired from below unless by special 
instructions; but mistakes will happen in the best of well-dis- 
ciplined forces. An excited grif became conscious of the fact that 
a flash from a certain point on the hill was followed by a shower of 
slug around his location, and being unable to settle comfortably 
for the night in a hailstorm of bullets, decided to “take a pot” at 
the flash. There was a wild yell on the hillside and the youngster 
ejaculated “got him” as he pushed another cartridge into the 
breech of his rifle. “ How did you get him?” a comrade asked. 
“Aim at the flashes and you can’t miss em,” was the reply. It 
is curious what little incidents serve to create a great commotion. 
There was something exciting in answering flash by flash, and 
slugs with bullets, especially when the only alternative was to 
lay low in the darkness whilst the enemy poured down a steady 
rain of slugs. And so, notwithstanding the orders and the efforts 
of the officers to restrain their men, an exchange of shots became 
general. It became the order of the night, for when the cave- 
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dwellers found out the exact positions of bodies of troops below, 
they commenced a regular fusilade. 

“A weird scene,” the captain had remarked to Sergeant Jams 
at 10 p.m.; at midnight it was—pandemonium. The scrub on 
the hill-side had caught fire and the flames went leaping from 
point to point ; the sounds of crackling fires and rifle reports, the 
lowing of cattle and occasional shrieks from human throats filled 
the air between the hills; flames shooting up through columns of 
smoke served to light up the valley where herds of cattle were 
mixed up with troops and camp equipage in indescribable con- 
fusion. The Afghan families, men, women and children, smoked 
out of their caves, endeavoured to escape the flames which pursued 
them up to the ridge of the hill; dusky figures were leaping 
about in the flame-light; now and again a stalwart Afghan would 
pause in his frantic climb and level his long-barrelled weapon 
down on the valley, and having delivered his message clamber off 
again, unless a bullet had reached him and sent him disappearing 
into the flames and smoke. As the Afghans ascended, their 
cattle came plunging down to the enemy so sorely in need of 
commissariat supplies; maddened by the noise, the flames and the 
blinding, suffocating smoke, the animals came rushing, rolling, 
crashing down into the gully and increased the confusion there. 
Now and again the hospital coolies went trotting along between 
boulders, men and cattle, with heavily-laden dhoolies. The 
surgeon knelt over the body of a sergeant of Hussars, inspecting 
a slug-shattered knee, when—thud—another slug! The doctor 
gazed fixedly at the sergeant’s breast for a moment, then rose 
from his knees, ejaculated laconically “Gone,” and passed on to 
the next case. 

When the grey dawn crept over the hilltops and disclosed the 
ravages of the ghastly nightwork the expeditionary force was on 
the move. Order had been created from chaos by a body of 
disciplined men inured to the hardships of campaigning, and the 
troops quitted the scene of their nightwork in as orderly a 
manner as though they had just struck camp and were com- 
mencing the day’s march in India, instead of starting off to earn 
a breakfast by more perilous service. 

“The prettiest bit of country in Afghanistan,” Lord W—— 
had said, and indeed he might have said “in Asia” without fear 
of contradiction. A beautiful plain stretched away from the foot 
of the hills through which the party had penetrated ; every yard 
of the ground as far as the eye could see was cultivated; a 
babbling brook meandered across the plain between the fields and 
patches of green, reminding many of the men of English meadows, 
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and away in the distance, between hazy indications of low-lying 
hills from which the night mist had scarcely lifted, glimpses 
were to be had of other delightfully green fields, refreshing 
indeed to the eyes of those who knew only of the route through 
the Khyber and the stony ways of the Hindoo Koosh. 

And there, in the midst of the scene, the centre of a beautiful 
picture, was the object of attack—doomed to destruction. The 
troops knew the kind of place it was, inside and out; they had 
seen and explored many similar places, but not one so large and 
imposing as this. The mud walls stood out clearly, a clean- 
formed square with a turret at each corner, a picturesque addition 
to the enchanting scene; and it was difficult to believe that it 
could be aught else than the abode of the peaceful agriculturist 
whose last thought was of the desolation of war. 

But soldiers cannot afford to be sentimental. Had not the 
political officer and his escort been driven back by force when 
seeking here an interview with headmen of the district? Had 
not a marauding band been tracked here after cutting up defence- 
less camp followers? And was not the gorge through which they 
had penetrated beautiful too in the wild grandeur of natural hill 
and torrent? Were not apparently peaceful herdsmen to be seen 
about the hillsides in picturesque blue robes after the type of 
illustrations in old family bibles? Had not these same hillmen 
supplied milk and forage to the troops on their route? And how 
had the troops passed the night? ‘Truly they were dealing with 
a treacherous race. 

The disposition of the force was quickly effected; infantry in 
centre, and a troop of cavalry on either flank. The drivers 
brought their guns round at a gallop; with rattle and dash they 
were unlimbered, and the tumult of war commenced. 

“Now, my lord, your company supports the guns,” the 
brigadier shouted, and Lord W——’s men doubled forward and 
laid down around the guns. 

“What the dickens does he mean?” a sergeant asked of 
another in the semi-file rank. “The guns don’t want any 
support; they’ve all the world to play about in out there, and I 
don’t see any enemy to take them.” 

“Oh, it’s all a set piece, I fancy,” the other replied. “I'll bet 
Lord W. knew last night what duty he was for this morning; 
he'll be wanted when the guns move off.” 

“Well, I’ve got Jams’ haversack, and it’s precious heavy. I 
think he must have crammed all his spare kit in it, and if we're 
ordered to move I shall have to leave it behind; it’s quite a 
donkey’s load.” 
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“Ah! Jams and his captain understand each other. Jams 
won't want a heavy load for the job he’s on, you bet, and I 
shouldn’t wonder if that haversack was unclaimed when we get 
back to camp.” 

At this moment an Afghan appeared on the top of the left 
corner turret on the village wall, from which coign of vantage he 
coolly commenced to fire at the gun >arty, passing his rifle down 
after each shot and receiving from below another, which he 
deliberately discharged and disposed of as before. So far he was 
the solitary representative of the enemy against which the force 
had come out to do battle. 

Bang, from the first gun. The sound of the discharge went 
echoing back around the hills in rear, and when the smoke had 
cleared it was seen that the top of the left corner turret had 
disappeared, and along with it the brave marksman who had 
perched himself on its summit. 

“A very good shot,” shouted the brigadier, “ but I don’t think 
that fellow was doing much harm. Just go for the centre of the 
wall now, please.” . 

The gunners went for the centre of the wall to the music of 
reverberating echoes in the pass in rear and the sharp retort of 
rifle discharges from the loopholed walls of the village. Some 
of the shots penetrated the walls, others stuck in them, but at 
last a portion directly in front of the guns was seen to totter and 
a cheer passed along the line. Another shot, and a large mass 
crumbled in, sending up a cloud of dust. 

“Well done—lower now—not low enough yet,” the brigadier 
called to the captain of artillery. ‘ Put in a shell or two, please ; 
keep the breach clear if you can.” 

The wall crumbled away piece-meal, and when an occasional 
shell burst over or in the enclosure shrieks and yells from the 
besieged were added to the din of rifle and artillery discharges. 

“Just a little lower, please,” and the gleam of knives and long 
barrelled jezails, and men rushing about could be seen through 
the gap, until, when about two feet only of the wall remained at 
that point, it was noticed that the Afghans were busily throwing 
and dragging obstacles across the breach. 

“They’re piling up their dead, by ,»’ shouted the sergeant 
in charge of one of the guns as he sent a shell clean through the 
breach. And that was enough. 

“Right limber up,” came the order to the gunners, and in a 
few seconds the guns were careering across the infantry flank, 
whilst the men of Lord W. ’s company sprang up and shook 
themselves as they formed on the spot vacated by the artillery. 
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“ Now, my lord, are you ready ?” asked the brigadier. 

But the captain was watching the antics of two men on the 
right of his company, and did not hear the inquiry. Private 
Curley stood in the front rank looking straight ahead, as he 
should when on parade, but his right arm was jerked to the rear 
as he endeavoured to plant the butt of his rifle against the thigh 
of his rear rank man. Private Callaghan stood in the rear rank, 
looking at the head of his front rank man, as he should when on 
parade, but with his left fist he was thumping Curley in the small 
of the back. 

“*D—n you, men!” yelled the captain. “Cannot you stop 
fighting now; you'll get enough of it in a minute.” 

“ Are you ready?” the brigadier again called out. 

“ Ready, sir.” 

“Then get away quickly. Your left is nearly opposite the 
breach ; fours left and you'll go straight in.” 

“ Fours right and left wheel, my lord,” Sergeant Jams whispered 
from his place as right guide. 

“Fours right !—Left wheel !—Double!—March!” And they 
were off. 

“Ah, a bad start,a bad start! You could have saved that 
wheel by going fours left,” the brigadier shouted as the men 
trotted away; but Sergeant Jams and his captain smiled and 
exchanged a knowing look. 

Away they went, and their tramp resounded above the yells of 
the fanatics in the enclosure ahead. Away they went, good men 
and true, sorely in need of a breakfast and proper rest; and after 
them, close on their heels, trotted four companies of Goorkhas— 
little war-devils, eager for the fray. 

“Forward!” and the whole column followed their brave 
comrades ahead. 

The little captain in command of the stormers was seen to 
suddenly spring forward in front of his men, for a moment he 
waved his sword in the air, and his voice was borne back on the 
clear morning air: “Charge!” 

A ringing British cheer followed the command, and the little 
lord was up on the low wall at the breach, beside him and over- 
shadowing him the burly form of the ex-miner. Over went the 
leading section, over went Curley, over his comrade’s dead body 
Callaghan stumbled forward for a few paces, and over Callaghan’s 
body went others. 

“ Shabash!” the Goorkhas shouted as they followed on, and 


their kookries gleamed in the breach—little war-devils, eager for 
blood. 
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The ferrets were in and the rabbits soon commenced to scuttle. 
Over the walls they swarmed, big, stalwart Afghans, with greasy 
skullcaps, some in flowing robes, some with loin-cloths only, but 
all fierce, muscular men, armed with long gleaming knives or 
glancing rifles. Soon a stream of fugitives spread across the 
plain in rear of the stronghold, but they might as well have 
stayed to fight it out within their own walls. 

“Trot! march!” sang out the captain of the troop of Hussars 
on the right flank. “Trot! march!” echoed the captain of the 
troop on the left. ‘Out the skirmishers!” shouted the brigadier 
from the centre. There was no “row about prisoners” on that 
occasion. Across the plain, over the cultivated ground, in the poppy- 
fields, and leaping the nullahs, right down to the edge of the 
gurgling stream, the cavalry and skirmishers spread out; they 
had their day as well as the stormers. 

The storming party had done its work right well; the walled 
enclosure was clear of living foe and the victors could leave the 
shambles. Some walked out with limbs roughly bandaged and 
supported by their more fortunate comrades, some crawled 
towards the exit, and others remained to be carried out in 
dhoolies. <A big sergeant, holding the body of an officer in his 
arms as a mother would hold her babe, made many efforts to rise 
with his burden, but fell back each time with a groan. The 
surgeon stooped and released the officer from the encircling arms 
of the sergeant, and Captain Lord W opened his eyes. 

“ All right, Doc,” he exclaimed as he recognised the medical 
officer of his own battalion, “I am all right. At least, I don’t 
feel any hurt just now. Do, like a good chap, see to that poor 
fellow,” rolling his head to the side on which Jams lay. “I saw 
the knives cutting into him like—ugh!” and the ghastly sight 
presented by the now unconscious sergeant caused him to roll his 
head back in the other direction. 

The bodies of Curley and Callaghan were buried with others in 
the defile, where the night before they had lain and wrangled 
about the effect of their shots at flashes on the hillside. The 
jackals will sing their dirge in wild, shrill, shrieking chorus; 
when the Afghans come down from their caves in the morning 
they will shudder at the sight of those mounds, marking the spot 
where Feringhees halted for a night and sang their strange 
songs ; as they squat round their fires in the caves at night, and 
the piercing screams of the jackals come echoing up from the 
narrow pass below, they will whisper of the sharp decisive action 
out on the plains in the early morning of the day on which those 
mounds were raised in the gorge. 
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The mutineers had served the purpose for which they were 
intended when packed off in the midnight mail train from the 
north; they had stopped bullets and filled a breach—“ And that, 
you know,” as the sergeant of the picquet had said years before, 
“is what we want ’em for.” 

* * * * * 

Colonel Lord W. , C.B., goes hobbling along Pall Mall; 
with the aid of an unsightly big blackthorn stick he is able to 
limp to his club. As he reaches the steps the doorkeeper above 
leaves his glass-house and comes stumping down on a wooden leg 
to meet him. Arm-in-arm the two cripples ascend, and when the 
big doors have swung to behind them they grasp hands with a 
firm grip. 

“Well, sergeant, here we are, two good soldiers knocked out 
before their time, eh? The fortune of war, sergeant, the fortune 
of war—bad fortune though, eh?” 

“We did better than some, my lord,” the ex-sergeant replies. 
“T was a bit cut up at first at having to leave; but, then, I got 
rid of a full defaulter-sheet, and that was something.” 

“ And what about the wife, Jams? How about the drunken 
woman in the north, eh?” 

“Oh, I’m not thinking much about her, my lord. She got 
married again, or went to live with the other chap she took up 
with when I enlisted; and, to tell the truth, my lord, I’ve got 
another missus now down at Fulham, and——” 

“What! Another wife! Why, they'll be having you up for 
bigamy, man! You know, Jams, wives are like defaulter-sheets, 
you can’t shake them off when once you have taken up with 
them.” 

“Well, my lord, I’m well shot of both. I asked the magistrate 
at the police court how I stood, and the people in the court 
laughed when they heard I had come home with a wooden leg 
and a plate in my head to find “ the girl I left behind me” had 
gone off with another man. But the magistrate, he asked how 
long I had been away, and then he said: ‘Don’t you trouble the 
least bit about her, my good man, a good soldier deserves a better 
companion,’ or something like that, ‘and I hope you'll make a 
better choice this time.’ And so, my lord, my service got me out 
of that difficulty, and [ve got a youngster down at Fulham that 


I mean to put into the old regiment as soon as he’s fit for the 
drums,” 


RicHAarD PENNY. 





Che Sources of Don Ounirote. 


———_ 


Tue village of Argamasilla de Alba is situated on the extreme 
south-east corner of New Castile, close to the source of the 
“weeping Guadiana.” Viewed from the plain of La Mancha, its 
aspect is dull and unsightly, being composed of mean-looking 
houses built around a dreary plaza, shaded by a few fine English 
elms—the only objects that lend a touch of poetry to the 
scene. 

It was to this insignificant spot that Cervantes was sent as 
tax-collector, or tithe proctor, to the Priory of St. John. The 
Mayor, incensed by his importunities, charged him with the 
embezzlement of the monies collected, and it was on this count, 
now believed to be groundless, that Cervantes was cast into 
prison. This prison still stands in the “Calle,” bearing his 
name. Part of the original door, well protected with iron plates, 
is likely to endure for many a year, but the rest of the building 
is fast falling into decay. 

It is sad that no effort should be made to preserve this 
interesting monument, to which we owe the creation of a work 
of immortal genius: for had Miguel Cervantes not been cast into 
prison by an eccentric mayor, the story of ‘Don Quixote,’ in whose 
pages throbs the national life of Spain, would never have seen 
the light. } 

The book was in a great measure the outcome of circumstance. 
During his imprisonment, Cervantes’ imagination was left to 
feed upon the personalities around him—the mayor and other 
village notables. These living personages became the types of 
his fictitious characters, known to all students of literature under 
the names of Don Quixote, Sancho Panza, Dulcinea, Master 
Nicholas, the Licentiate, the Bachelor, and many others. Here, 
in his gloomy cellar-prison, Cervantes conceived his wondrous 
story, and here he actually wrote the first two chapters, which 
were thrown by his gaolers to those who waited below. 
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“Down in a village of La Mancha,” begins Cervantes, “the name of 
which I have no desire to recollect, there lived not long ago one of those 
gentlemen who usually keep a lance upon a rack, an old butler, a lean 
horse and a coursing greyhound.” 


The name of this village—which Cervantes had such strong 
personal reasons for wishing to forget—was Argamasilla de 
Alba, founded by Don Diego de Toledo, son of the second Duke 
of Alva. He was also one of the founders of the Priory of 
St. John, and in this work he was aided by the family of 
Los Quesadas, from whom sprang the Pachecos. Now the mayor 
who cast Cervantes into prison was none other than Don Rodrigo, 
the head of the house of Pachecos, and when we bear in mind 
that this family was formerly known by the name of Quesadas, 
it is easy to connect him with Cervantes’ hero, of whom we 
read in the text, “Some pretend to say that his surname was 
Quixada, or Quesada, but we conclude that his name was 
Quixana.” 

The family mansion of the Pachecos stood in the Calle Real 
till 1845, when it was pulled down to carry out some street 
improvements. But existing documents, plans, and pictures 
afford ample evidence that this house was the imaginary scene 
of Don Quixote’s first sally from his native village. We read 
that after arming himself cap-d-pie he mounted Rosinante and 
“through the private gate of his courtyard issued forth into the 
open plain of Montiel.” Further on, we see the licentiate and 
the barber collecting the Don’s books on knight-errantry, and 
throwing them “ from the library window into the courtyard.” 

Now the existence of a courtyard or “patio” indicates the 
importance of a house, and it is a matter of local history that the 
home of the Pachecos was the principal one in the street. 

The mortuary chapel which forms part of the parish church 
was built by Don Rodrigo Pacheco. His portrait * hangs here, 
and also that of a young woman supposed to be his niece; a plate 
under the former portrait bears the following inscription :— 


“By the grace of Our Lady, this gentleman suffering from a grave 
infirmity and given up by the doctor on the Eve of St. Matthew in the 
year 1601, intreats Our Lady to accept a silver lamp which shall be kept 
burning day and night to record deliverance from the great pangs he 
suffered on account of his nerves, and (literally) the frailty of his inside.” 





* This oil-painting is reproduced in the Spanish illustrated editions, 
printed in Barcelona, 1851, and reproduced in most of our English editions, 
From this we gain our idea “ of the long, lank, lean and swarthy figure of 
Don Quixote.” 
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The style of the above inscription reveals the character of 
the man who wrote it, whose eccentricity soon developed to such 
a pitch as to necessitate the services of a keeper. 

Such then was the mayor to whom we owe the immortal 
character of Don Quixote. In the person of the Knight of the 
Sorrowful Countenance, we have an extravagant picture of that 
“mad and spirited gentleman ” Don Rodrigo Pacheco. Through- 
out his eccentric career, Don Quixote presents the character of 
a brave courteous gentleman, a true knight, steadfast in the 
pursuit of the ideal. This is perfectly in keeping with the 
character of Don Rodrigo, who was a Hidalgo of La Mancha, 
whose family had played a leading part in all the great deeds of 
Spain, and who, according to tradition, ‘‘ had dreams of perfection 
and a determined hatred of all evil-doers.” From this living 
type Cervantes derived the idea of a monomaniac, mad on one 
point, yet capable of distinguishing himself by “learned 
discourse.” The contrast is made plain in the conversation 
between Cardenio and the priest:— 


“Ts it not strange to see how readily this unhappy gentleman believes 


all these fictions, only because they resemble the style and manner of his 
absurd books.” 


“There is another thing remarkable,” said the priest, “which is that 
except on that particular subject, this good gentleman can discourse very 


rationally, and seems to have a clear judgment and an excellent under- 
standing.” 


At the opening of the story, we find Don Quixote debating 
with the priest of the village, ‘‘a man of learning and a graduate 
of Siguenza, which of the two was the best knight, Palmerin of 
England or Amadis de Gaul, but Master Nicholas, barber of the 
same place, declared that none ever came up to the Knight of 
the Sun.” 

Turning from these weighty arguments to the persons of the 
debaters, we are again confronted with real characters. The 
priest, generally called the Licentiate, was none other than 
Cervantes’ personal friend, Pero Perez,* parish priest of Argama- 
silla. He shows his regard for his friend by depicting him under 
the character of a peace-maker, “ modest but brave, with a sacred 
regard for truth, a large hospitality and great courtesy of 
manner.” Don Ramon Antequerra declares that these qualities 
were the outcome of noble breeding, born of long descent from a 
race of courtiers. 

Pedro Barbero is believed to be the original of Master Nicholas 
the barber. In the year 1820, there lived in Argamasilla a 


* See Church Register, Argamasilla. 
VOL, CVI. p 
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surgeon who claimed to be his last descendant. His house, which 
a learned Spanish authority declares to be the original home of 
Don Qnuixotes friend, the barber, contains a genealogical tree 
with Master Nicholas at tiie head. 


The society and the arguments of these two friends did not 
prevent Don Quixote from being seized with 


“one of the strangest fancies that ever entered the head of any madman, 
a belief that it behoved him to become a knight-errant and traverse the 
world in quest of adventures. 

“ When he had scoured up some rusty armour belonging to his grand- 
father, and made himself a most excellent helmet (of pasteboard) he found 
nothing wanting but a lady to be in love with, for a knight-errant without 
the tender passion is as a tree without the leaves and fruit, or a body 
without a soul. 

“ He found her in a neighbouring village, a good-looking peasant girl of 
whom he had formerly been enamoured, although it does not appear that 
she ever knew or cared about it; and this was the lady whom he chose to 
nominate mistress of his heart. He then sought a name for her which, 
witnout entirely departing from her own, should incline towards that of a 
great lady, and determined upon Dulcinea del Tobosa (for she was a native of 
that village), a name he thought harmonious, uncommon, and expressive.” 


It is commonly reported that Cervantes paid his addresses to a 
lady in Tobosa who treated him with disdain. In revenge he 


took advantage of a masquerade to satirise the cruel fair one in 
some verses whose ideas were subsequently embodied in Sancho 
Panza’s uncomplimentary prose :— 


“ Oh, the jade, what a pair of lungs and a voice she has . . . she is not 


at all coy, but as bold as a court lady, and makes a jest and a may-game 
of everybody.” 


But although Don Quixote derides his mistress, he also repre- 
sents her as a woman endowed with the noblest qualities. When 
invited by the Duchess to describe the beauty and the acconm- 
plishments of the Lady Dulcinea, Don Quixote replies that to 
relate the perfections of that paragon of excellence was beyond 
his powers, and that it would require Ciceronian and Demos- 
thenian eloquence to do them justice. If we bear in mind that 
Cervantes was rehearsing his own experiences, these transitions 
of feeling are at once explained. They were natural to a rejected 
lover, alternately swayed by love and bitterness, who sees the 
object of his adoration at one moment as a goddess, at another as 
a heartless coquette. In order to discover the original of this 
portrait, we have but to turn to the text. Don Quixote supplies 
the key when he invokes his mistress as “ the star of his travels, 
and the moon, the overruling planet of his fortune.” This 
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indicates the family of the Zarcas de Morales, whose escutcheon 
bears these emblems. At the time Cervantes wrote his tale, Don 
Zarca de Morales lived in Tobosa with his sister, Donna Ane. 
Internal evidence, the etymology of the name of Dulcinea,* etc., 
points to the fact that Cervantes, who had become well acquainted 
with the family during a residence in Tobosa, made this noble 
maiden the heroine of his story. Tradition still points to a 
building surmounted by the arms of Zarca de Morales as 
“Dulcinea’s palace.” 

Happy in having found a mistress, Don Quixote set forth alone 
on his first sally. After his “pleasant method of being dubbed 
a knight ””—which ceremony took place at an inn still standing 
midway between Manzanares and Argamasilla, Don Quixote 
resolved to return home in order to furnish himself with “ money 
and clean shirts,” and also to provide himself with a squire, 
purposing to take into his service a “ certain country fellow of the 
neighbourhood who was poor and had children, yet was very fit 
for the squirely office of chivalry.” 

During his brief sojourn in his own dwelling, which afforded 
time “for the grand and diverting scrutiny made by the priest 
and barber in the library of the ingenious gentleman,” Don 
Quixote persuaded this neighbour of his, named Sancho Panza, 
“an honest man, if such an epithet can be given to one who is 
poor,” to sally out with him and serve him in the capacity of 
esquire. 

That this squire was the actual servant of Rodrigo Pacheco, 
there can be little doubt. Here, as in other instances, Cervantes 
has made slight alterations in names in order to veil the identity 
of his characters. It will be remembered that Sancho Panza made 
many allusions to his aristocratic lineage. ‘‘In respect of 
aspirations,’ said Don Quixote, ‘I would aspire to be nothing 
better than of the family of Melchior Gutierrez.’” When, 
crossing the plain of Montiel, he explains to this trusty squire 
the nature of the honours in store for him, Sancho Panza 
exclaims :— 


“What, if I were a king, by some of those miracles your worship 
mentions Joan Gutierrez, my duck, would come to be a queen, and my 
children, infantas ? 

“ Who doubts it?” answers Don Quixote. 

“TI doubt it,” replies Sancho Panza, “ fur I am verily persuaded that if 
God were to rain down kingdoms upon the earth, none of them would sit 
well upon the head of Mary Gutierrez, for you must know, sir, she is not 
Worth two farthings to be queen! ” 


Here we have a striking instance of Cervantes’ fancy for 
* “ Dulce” (sweet) “ Nea” (the name Ane transposed). 
P 2 
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playing on names, by calling the wife “Joan” and “Mary.” 
Further on, Sancho’s wife is made to say “Juana Panza is my 
name, wife of Sancho, not my maiden name, as for some time in 
La Mancha the women have taken titles of their husbands.” 

Again, Don Quixote complains that the author of ‘The History 
of Don Quixote’ shows disregard of truth in a material part of 
the story :— 


“For he says that the wife of my squire, Sancho Panza, {is called Maiy 
Gutierrez, whereas her real name is Theresa Panza.” 

“Pretty work indeed!” exclaims Sancho. “Sure, he knows much of our 
concerns to call my wife, Theresa Panza, Mary Gutierrez.” 


Out of all this confusion of names and titles, one point stands 
clear, namely, that in some way Gutierrez is the family name of 
Don Quixote’s faithful follower. The founder of this family was 
Gutierrez de Soto Mayor, Master of the Order of Calatrava, and 
all its branches are found among the Hidalgos. 

When Don Quixote expatiates on the decadence of noble 
families and laments over the present position of some of their 
sons, he probably refers to the fallen condition of his trusty 
squire. The town archives show that Melchior Gutierrez was 
attached to the service of the Alcalde, Don Rodrigo Pacheco. 
This proves that the description of Sancho’s care of his eccentric 
master does not spring entirely from the imagination of Cervantes, 
but was suggested by the fact that the original character acted as 
a kind of keeper to the mayor. 

We may here remark that by translating Sancho Panza into a 
governor and placing him in a position of absolute power, 
Cervantes condemns the avaricious spirit of the age, which caused 
men to grasp eagerly the wealth and luxury attached to the 
position, without due regard to the responsibilities of the office. 

Although Cervantes depicts Sancho with the limited aspirations 
of the day labourer, he also shows him as a teacher of practical 
wisdom :— 


“The devil take thee for a bumpkin,” said Don Quixote, “thou sayest 
ever and anon such apt things that one would almost think thee a scholar. 
If thou hadst but discretion, Sancho, equal to;thy natural abilities, thou 
mightest take to the pulpit and go preaching about the world.” 

“ A good liver is the best preacher,” replied Sancho, “and that is all 
the divinity I know.” 


Such then was the companion, half boor, half sage, with whom 
Don Quixote set forth on his second sally, who stood by his side 
in “the dreadful and never before imagined adventure of the 
windmills,” in the fight with the Biscayan,,and the innumerable 
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disasters, including the tossing of the faithful squire in a blanket 
that befell them in the inn, “which they unhappily took for a 
castle.” 

Shortly after leaving the inn they encountered “twenty 
persons in white robes with lighted torches in their hands. 
Behind came a litter bearing a dead body.” Don Quixote, 
conceiving that the litter was a bier whereon was carried some 
knight sorely wounded, couched his spear, and laid one of the 
mourners grievously hurt on the ground. When questioned by 
Don Quixote, the fallen man replied that he was “ the licentiate,” 
another instance of Cervantes’ capricious fancy, which delighted 
in playing on the names of persons and things. Afterwards he 
admits that although he said he was “the licentiate,” he is in 
fact only “a Bachelor of Arts,’ and that his name is Alonzo 
Lopez. 

A certificate of baptism bearing this name may still be seen in 
the church of Argamasilla, while a later entry shows this same 
Alonzo baptising an infant. To this man Cervantes attributed 
the epitaph which so well sums up the character of Don 
Quixote :— 

“Here lies the valiant Cavalier, 
Who never had a sense of fear, 
So high his matchless courage rose 
He reckoned death among his vanquish’d foes, 


“Wrongs to redress, his sword he drew, 
And many a caitiff giant slew, 
His days of life though madness stain’d, 
In death his sober senses he regained.” 


After the Bachelor had gone on his way, Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza went forth “falteringly, for the night was dark,” 
in search of water. A great noise reached their ears, like that of 
some mighty cascade, together with “a dreadful din of irons or 
rattling chains, accompanied by mighty strokes.” The intrepid 
Don Quixote was for “dangers, great exploits, and valorous 
achievements” at once, but the prudent Sancho entreated him to 
wait under a clump of trees till daybreak. When morning broke 
they set forth once more. 


“Having proceeded some distance, they came to a green meadow 
bounded by steep rocks down which a mighty torrent precipitated itself. 
At the foot of these rocks were several wretched huts that seemed more 
like ruins than habitable dwellings, and it was from them that the fearful 
din proceeded. The true and undoubted cause of that horrible noise 
appeared plain. It was six fulling hammers, whose alternate strokes 
produced that hideous sound!” 
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The scene has little changed since Cervantes’ day. We find 
the same rudely constructed machines, the same wretched huts, 
the same ignorant inhabitants. The simple fellows who manage 
the industry are so primitive in their dress, and so limited in 
speech, that we can readily believe they were the same who 
greeted the eyes of Don Quixote and his trusty squire. The only 
difference lies in the fact that there is no longer any trace of the 
chesnut trees in the valley of the Guadiana. , 

As the knight journeyed away from the scene of his “ terrible 
adventure,” there came walking towards him a barber, “ carrying 
on his head a basin, to save his hat, which was a new one.” 

The travelling barber still exists in Spain; the warmth of the 
climate and an evident distaste for hirsute adornments makes “el 
barbero” a necessity in any Spanish house. He can be seen on 
the footpaths of country Spain, trudging along under a little load 
of brass pots, bowls, and basins, not forgetting a tiny oil stove, 
which enables him to supply customers with a warm shave. He 
also carries lancets for bleeding, and he never fails to assure 
every man he meets that his personal appearance would be won- 
derfully improved by the barber’s art. Such then was the per- 
sonage whom Den Quixote saw before him. He exclaimed, 
“There comes one towards me who carries on his head Mam- 
brino’s helmet concerning which I swore an oath.” 

In vain Sancho Panza assured his master that he only per- 
ceived “a man on a grey ass with something on his head that 
glittered,” and proceeded to taunt him with the fulling mill 
adventure. Deaf to his squire’s warning, Don Quixote advanced, 
crying, “ Defend thyself, caitiff!” The barber seeing himself 
suddenly assailed, slipped from his ass and scampered over the 
plain with such speed that the wind could not overtake him, 
leaving Mambrino’s helmet on the ground. 

Many more were the adventures that befell the valorous Don 
Quixote, till at last “stabbed with the point of absence, and 
pierced with the arrows of love,” he despatched his trusty squire 
with a letter to the lady of his heart, and remained alone in the 
Sierra Morena, imitating the penance of Beltenebros, and prac- 
tising various “refinements as a lover.” 

As Sancho Panza on his way towards Tobosa passed the inn 
which had been the theatre of innumerable disasters, two persons 
issued forth who immediately recognised him. These were none 
other than the priest of Argamasilla, commonly called the licen- 
tiate, and the barber Master Nicholas. On learning from Sancho 
the mad pranks that his master, enacting the part of a distraught 
lover, was playing on the Sierra Morena, they planned “a plea- 
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sant and ingenious method” of withdrawing him from his self- 
imposed penance. Owing to their clever diplomacy, Don Quixote 
was induced to leave the wilderness, and to pass the night at the 
inn. Here the Licentiate read to the company the novel of the 
‘Curious Impertinent,’ which, although certain incidents may 
repel, has for its underlying motive “the correction of vice.” 
Here too Don Quixote fought his dreadful battle with the wine- 
bags, and experienced the notable adventure with the Holy 
Brotherhood, which resulted in his being placed in a cage, and 
“cooped and carted” towards home. 

While in this humiliating position, he perceived six or seven 
horsemen mounted on “ good ecclesiastical mules.” One of the 
party was a Canon of Toledo. Under this title, Cervantes has 
drawn the portrait of Friar Lewis de Granada, a man of extra- 
ordinary erudition, remarkable both for “the grandeur of his 
sentiments, and for his zeal in propounding them.” Friar Lewis, 
who represents the noblest thought of his age, serves as the 
mouthpiece of Cervantes’ own opinions, when he denounces social 
follies and the pernicious teachings which preoccupied men’s 
minds to the exclusion of sane ideas. He is also the vehicle of 
his literary criticism, upholding such teachers as Aisop and La 
Fontaine, whose books are “sane, sweet, recreative and moral,” 
and condemning writers who inculcate vice and falsehood, and 
relate “extravagant tales of youths of sixteen hewing down 
giants as tall as steeples, and of knights sailing in a vast tower 
upon the ocean and finding themselves to-night in Lombardy, and 
to-morrow morning in the country of Prester John, in the Indies, 
or in some other that Ptolemy never discovered, or Marco Polo 
never saw.” 

The religious tone and the views of Friar Lewis and of the 
Canon are identical. In the conversation between the Canon and 
Don Quixote Cervantes seems to have played on many of the 
scandals both of his time and of former days. The discourse of 
this learned ecclesiastic beguiled the way till after the adventure 
with the disciplants who had come in procession to beseech Heaven 
to refresh the earth with seasonable showers (a custom which 
prevails to this day), Sancho Panza was left to escort his sorely- 
tried master back to his own home. 

During his stay in Argamasilla, Don Quixote learnt that his 
adventures had been set down in a printed book. 


“Pray tell me, Signor Bachelor,” asked the knight, “on which of my 
exploits do they lay the greatest stress in this same history ?” 

“ Some,” answered the bachelor, “are for the adventure of the windmills 
which your worship took for so many giants. Others prefer that of the 
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fulling mills. One cries up for the two armies which turned out to be 
flocks of sheep, another for the galley slaves, while some will have it that 
none can be compared to that of the combat with the valorous Biscayan.” 


Such recollections of past deeds of valour must have stirred the 
martial ardour in Don Quixote’s breast, for shortly after the 
above conversation we find him setting forth on his third sally. 
Leaving Argamasilla by the “Calle de Pacheco,” Don Quixote 
soon arrived on the ancient plain of Montiel, which lies on the 
left bank of the Guadiana. A little farther on rises on a mag- 
nificent pile of rock the sturdy old castle-monastery of Penar- 
roya, once the key to the Roman cities of this region, and 
also to the Port of Carthagena. It was the scene of constant 
strife between Romans, Goths, Arabs, and Spaniards, till won by 
the latter, when it was dedicated to Santa Maria of the Guadiana.* 
According to Manchegan chronicles, a Moorish prisoner who 
understood the superstitious character of his captors, saved his 
life by declaring that the Virgin had appeared to him in a vision. 
Signs and wonders now became the order of the day, brotherly 
love revived in every breast, and a Society of Christian soldiers 
was formed to serve our Lady of Pennarroya. 

This Order had for its object the total extermination of the 
Moors. 

The view from the castle ramparts is remarkably fine. Deeply 
groyned grey hills, lightly clad with a few oaks, hem in the 
valley of the tortuous Guadiana, which creeps as a silver serpent 
through the deep green meadows. This is classic ground to all 
students of ‘Don Quixote.’ For here Sancho Panza gave proof of 
his cunning by the enchantment of the Lady Dulcinea, and here 
befell the strange adventure of the valorous Don Quixote with 
the brave knight of the mirrors, the adventure with the lions, and 
other extraordinary matters. On the way he encountered two 
persons, who invited him to come and see “one of the greatest 
and richest weddings that had ever been celebrated in La Mancha, 
that of a farmer, Comacho the Rich, and a country maid, Quiteria 
the Fair ; he, the wealthiest in this part of the country, and she, 
the most beautiful that eyes ever beheld.” 

They accepted the invitation and approached the village, which 
appeared before them as “a new heaven blazing with innumerable 
stars,” while Sancho’s eyes were gladdened with the sight of 
“a bullock roasted whole, and cooking-pots of such magnitude 
that an entire sheep was swallowed up in them.” 

This Comacho the Rich was a real personage, a native of 
Argamasilla. According to the text the wedding was celebrated 

* A Chapel and Hermitage dedicated to the Virgin stands to this day. 
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in the open air, all classes were invited, and the scene was one of 
general festivity. It is a matter of history that the Valley of the 
Guadiana was a favourite spot for such entertainments, and it was 
natural that the wedding should be celebrated in the house of 
Comacho’s godfather, Dionisio de Aguas. This house, which 
still stands in the valley, is known as the Casa de Aguas. It 
occupies a magnificent position surrounded by pleasure grounds 
and fruit orchards. If we add to these natural attractions, the 
infinite variety of good things, game, fish, birds, that “swam in 
the cooking-pots,” we can understand how much there was to 
charm the practical mind of Don Quixote’s trusty squire. 

Having become acquainted with the originals of Cervantes’ 
principal characters* we must now follow the Don in his journey 
to interview Merlin in the Cueva of Montesinos. The village of 
Ruidera, whose inn was the scene of so many of Don Quixote’s 
adventures, demands some notice, Although now the sleepiest of 
“Sleepy Hollows,” it displays abundant traces of former activities. 
The foundations of old buildings, silk and powder mills, extend 
over acres of ground, and numberless rude wheels and other 
primitive contrivances ranged at the foot of the Cascade of 
Lunamontes, show that its waters were formerly turned to 
practical uses. All these ruins are now beautifully softened by a 
vegetable growth springing from every nook and crevice. A 
squarely-built house, dignified by the name of “ palace.” which 
dominates the little village, was built for a military official, who, 
some four hundred years ago, directed the gunpowder manu- 
factory. The inn which furnished Don Quixote with so much 
entertainment is an old-fashioned building to which three 
centuries have brought little change. The stone seat outside 
the door, on which Don Quixote sat, musing over the adventure 
of the “braying alderman,” is still a substantial fact, and the 
image of the man “clad from head to foot in chamois skin” (who 
announced the arrival of the “divining ape” ) may still be seen in 
the shape of a goatherd from the mountains. 

The winding river, the lakes, the “Batanes” (or fulling mills) 
have not changed in appearance since they greeted the eyes of 
Don Quixote and his trusty squire, and the description of the 
Cave of Montesinos as “wide and spacious, but so much over- 
grown with briars, thorns and wild figtrees, as to be almost 
concealed,” holds good to this day. 


* Don Ramon Antequerra asserts that, behind the names of Monicongo, 
Paniaguada, Caprichoso, Burlador, Tiquitoe, and Cachediabla, lies a world 


of covert satire which must have had irresistible force and meaning at 
the time, 
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The critic, to whom we are much indebted, Don Ramon 
Antequerra, holds that “in showing Don Quixote before his 
death recovered from his madness, Cervantes wished to prove that 
his book had a definite and reasonable object.” It had grown 
from a fanciful satire to be a work of strong moral teaching. 
The writer sought not merely to amuse, but to convey a distinct 
lesson to society. 

Many are the interpretations put on Cervantes’ story in the 
articles on this subject which teem from the Spanish press. 
One ingenious critic * would fain teach us that Don Quixote was 
born in La Mancha to signify that we are all born with the stain 
(mancha) of ignorance, and that the innkeeper (ventero) who arms 
him for the conflict is a symbol of the publisher who introduces 
him to the world! 

More serious is the criticism of Don Jose Maria Asensio, who 
treats at length the question, “Is the history of Don Quixote a 
political satire?” He does not agree with those critics who saw 
in this book a satire of Charles V., because in other writings 
Cervantes spoke of the great Emperor with respect. 

Nevertheless, he is forced to admit that a resemblance can be 
traced between some of the adventures of Don Quixote and 
certain incidents in the life of the great Monarch. 

In the ‘Epitome of the Life and Exploits of the Invincible 
Emperor, by Juan Antonio de Vera, we read that in youth his 
attendants were obliged to take from his hands a naked sword 
which he aimed against the figures on the tapestry, and on another 
occasion he was found exciting with a stick some lions in a cage. 
These exploits recall Don Quixote’s battle with the wineskins 
and his heroic charge against the figures sculptured on a buffet. 

The same critic deals with the suppression of certain portions 
of Cervantes’ work, and establishes the fact that two chapters at 
least have been cut short. One was entitled “What happened 
to Don Quixote at a Masque Ball.” 

The knight is shown going to the ball armed and without a 
mask. Behind him walks Sancho in the guise of a penitent. 
Following the advice of the latter, a lady addressed herself to 
Don Quixote, begging him to help her to get free from the 
clutches of a wicked guardian. At table, the lady and the knight 
sat side by side, and on the guardian seeking to dislodge his 
bride, Don Quixote fell on him, upset the table and received a 
shower of blows. 

In the second chapter, Don Quixote, miraculously cured of his 
wounds by the application of his famous balm, received the visit 


* See Revue des Deux Mondes, 1894. 
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of the young lady and discoursed tenderly with her. She 
proved faithless, and the trusty Sancho hastened to undeceive 
him. But Quixote generously laid this unworthy conduct to the 
charge of enchantment, and willingly acceded to the request of 
his rival that he should set forth to visit the galleys at the ports. 

The reason why Cervantes cut out these two chapters has not 
yet been discovered by the Spanish critics. 

Others beside the author have sought to alter and diminish the 
original text. In a Spanish edition published at Milan in 1610, 
some wiseacre replaced the dedicatory epistle by one of his own! 

But in spite of all these well-meant efforts to dwarf and cripple 
a work of genius, the History of Don Quixote remains a giant 
among the books of the world—the most delightful medley of fact 
and fancy, of sober truth and wild imagination, of moral teaching 
and exquisite nonsense, known to the student of literature. 

We cannot close this article more fitly than by quoting the 
words of Ivan Turgenev, who, when calling attention to the fact 
that ‘Hamlet’ and ‘Don Quixote’ appeared the same year, remarks 
that while ‘Hamlet’ is the genius of introspection, doubt, dis- 
couragement—in a word, of pessimism—‘ Don Quixote’ stands as 
the incarnation of optimism, of faith and belief in the eternal im- 
mutability of Truth. 

C. Bogue LurrMann. 
L. M. Lane. 
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Ir is no longer the fashion for authors to be poor; the Authors’ 
Society has said so, and that famous body expects its members to 
give as well as to receive dinners, and the world accepts the invita- 
tions. Authors—that is, those who deserve the name—are seen 
in the best society, they recognise that Turkey carpets are woven 
for them, that rare exotics are grown for them, that kings, queens 
and emperors live to read them, that lovers are grateful to them, 
and that interviewers, if they can approach within reasonable 
distance, fall down and worship those they “wait for day and 
night with love and longing infinite.” Who would not be an 
author? and the thing is not very difficult. You have but to 
announce the fact, and to be careful nobody reads your book even 
if you have written it, and the public in drawing-rooms will not 
venture to contradict you for fear of being thought ignorant of 
the work which has given you such privileges. Let me at once 
confess that I am not a fashionable author, that I have no library 
wherein to gossip, no money to buy rare editions, and no wits to 
discourse on them even if I had; but yesterday I crept into a real 
author’s library, and humbly begged for a volume to carry home. 
It was a volume “everybody knows,” and my friend assented with 
the kindness one would show to some one who, not familiar with 
its contents, solicited the loan of a Bible. Then I crept away, 
and feeling the humility of my position, I studied—do not think 
less of me—I studied the advertisements at the end, instead of 
reading of what I should already have known. 

The century was not very old when the book was printed, 
and suddenly as we turn over these few pages of advertisements, 
we are transported into a region which makes us think of the 
good old times, past time is always good, and we find ourselves 
in a happy medley of literary society, we read quaint criticisms 
of these dead authors, and we can enter into the feelings they 
must have had as they too perused these puffs, for praise was not 
more discriminating then than it is now. It needed Time’s cold 
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impartiality to sift both praise and blame, and to bestow justice 
when those who then wearied for it had long said farewell to all 
expectation. 

It is quite out of fashion to address the reader, though to judge 
by old books he must once have liked it very much; but let me 
transgress and say, Reader will you come with me to “Mr. J. 
Templeman’s shop, 248, Regent Street, near Oxford Street.” 
Booksellers were anxious in those days to assist the country 
cousins who came to town, and directed them as to the easiest 
mode of finding out their famous bookshops. Mr. Templeman’s 
authors, those he published, patronised, and advertised, were of 
the best, and here is the first notice :— 

‘The Speeches of Charles Phillips, Esq., delivered at the Bar 
and on various public occasions in Ireland and England.’ Second 
edition. Edited by himself. Everybody knew Charles Phillips 
in those days, for “N.B., more than 100,000 of these speeches 
have been sold separately, and when collected a very large edition 
was sold in a few months, and of the present edition only a few 
copies remain unsold.” Now, besides his old books, Phillips serves 
to point the moral to Hazlitt’s remarks on the difference between 
Irish and Scotch wit. ‘The one is disfused by the puerilities 
and affectation of a Phillips; but then it is redeemed by the 
manly sense and fervour of a Plunket, the impassioned appeals 
and flashes of wit of a Curran, and by the golden tide of wisdom, 
eloquence, and fancy that flowed from the lips of a Burke.” 

An old bookworm’s hand has written on the margin of my 
Hazlitt, “and where is Grattan?” and so the brilliant society 
comes back to our recollection when Curran, the greatest orator 
after Grattan, defended the patriot Emmet, who died for his con- 
victions, and Curran’s sister pined away for her dead lover, not 
finding consolation even in the pathetic melody Moore addressed 
to her: “ He lived for his love, for his country he died.” 

Phillips wrote ‘ Recollections of Curran,’ and the advertise- 
ment gives us one of his puerilities. ‘ My object has been to 
preserve as much as possible of the mind and manners of this 
extraordinary man, for the gratification of those who knew him, 
and for the information, however faint, of those who knew him 
not.” How the next quotation from Lord Brougham must have 
warmed the heart of Charles Phillips :— 


“Mr. C. Phillips’s sketch of his friend is certainly one of the most 
extraordinary pieces of biography ever produced. Nothing can be more 
lively and picturesque than its representation of the famous original . . . 
It has been justly said of this admirable work, that it is Boswell minus 
Bozzy. No library should be without such a piece; and instead of 
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hopelessly attempting any addition to it there will be more use in copying 
one of the numerous characteristic descriptions in which it abounds. ‘] 
caught the first glimpse of the little man through the vista of his garden, 
etc.. etc., etc.’ ” 

We may venture to think Lord Brougham could have picked 
out something more witty, but the three etc.’s doubtless hid 
greater brilliancy. Further on he favours us with an anecdote of 
a brutal remark made by Judge Robinson to the impoverished 
Curran, “that his law library was rather contracted.” “It is 
true, my lord, that I am poor, and the circumstance has certainly 
somewhat curtailed my library; my books are not numerous, but 
they are select, and I hope they have been perused with proper 
disposition. I have prepared myself for this high profession 
rather by the study of a few good works, than by the composition 
of a great many bad ones ... .” ending witli “many an example 
shows me that an ill-gained elevation, by making me the more 
conspicuous, would only make me the more contemptible.” 

After reading these quotations we feel quite at home with 
Mr. C. Phillips and his witty countrymen, but next we turn to 
a very short advertisement, not from the pen of the famous 
Brougham, but only from an unknown critic of the Literary 
Gazette, who sets forth the merits of ‘The Works of Charles 
Lamb.’ In 1895 Charles Lamb wants no advertisements, so all is 
as it should be. At once we are in his company, we listen to his 
charming talk, we can call upon him at his various lodgings, 
we assist at one of his supper parties, and we feel our throats 
tightening when he goes off one morning with Mary, and comes 
home alone sad and heavy-hearted during her temporary absence. 
Charles Lamb is our dear friend, and never, never could we have 
written such ‘poor sort of half praise as this .... “ The first 
volume contains the poetry, the tragedy, the tale is a social and 
melancholy story of Rosamund Gray, and a very interesting paper 
on Christ’s Hospital. In the second volume are the essays, the 
letters under assumed signatures, and the farce. Upon the whole, 
we consider Mr. Lamb to be gifted with talents of no common 
order.” 

“Upon the whole,” indeed! Without your help, O Literary 
Gazetie, Charles Lamb will “shine without desiring to be seen ;” but 
how he must have laughed at your meagre praise. Another sweet 
and melancholy story must have come to his mind, and another flash 
of memory upon the buckles of silver or shining stone on the town 
girdles of the Christ’s Hospital boys, and upon the medals of the 
markers on which was the impress of the countenance of the founder, 
and on the meaner metal, with the same image, “on certain parts 
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of his garments.” Certainly it all flashed back upon him, and once 
more he reviewed the past, as he murmured, “nor tracing back the 
child forget that I am man.” So, “upon the whole,” we are glad 
there is no other advertisement for the gentle Charles Lamb, and 
with him still “turning pensive to the past,” we can proceed to the 
next name on Mr. Templeman’s list. 

‘Criticism at the Bar’ has a long list of contents, and it is 
written by J. P. Collier, barrister-at-law, but tae price is reduced to 
two shillings. ‘Two shillings is very cheap for information about 
thirty-eight eminent lawyers, though it is scarcely polite of the 
author to have stated at the beginning of that list that the contents 
are “on the Decline of Eloquence at the English Bar.” He did 
not mean it, I am sure, for the names include “ Mr. Scarleti, now 
Lord Abinger, Sir A. Piggot, Topping, Gurney, now Baron Gurney, 
Denman, now Lord Denman, Brougham, now Lord Brougham, etc.” 
Certainly J. P. Collier exercised the privilege of great men to 
change their mind, for he tells us candidly that in this second 
edition “ various alterations and improvements have been made in 
almost every character, for whenever I found reason to change the 
impression under which I first wrote, I have not scrupled to state it, 
whether in favour or against the individual under observation.” 

What did Lord Brougham think of this, or Hart, or Bell, or 
Nolan? Did these lawyers have a good laugh over their punch 
bowls at J. P. Collier’s.change of opinion, and did they joke each 
other over his good or bad opinion? But I was forgetting. All 
are silent now, and when I possess a real library, I will procure a 
first and second edition of ‘Criticisms at the Bar,’ and I too will 
share in some of that dead laughter. 

Now follow several pages advertising Hazlitt’s various works, 
and if we can imagine complete ignorance of this author, J. 
Templeman’s lavish prodigality of quotation would serve to 
dispel it, and we should know much of the clever, impulsive, 
inflammable-hearted William Hazlitt, who knew everybody, who 
was—and who was not?—Lamb’s friend, but his own worst 
enemy, who divorced one wife because he loved elsewhere, and 
whose second spouse ‘had enough of him before the end of the 
wedding-tour, but whose name will live because his judgment 
was good, his observation keen, his criticism cutting, and his 
enthusiasm seldom misplaced. 

Here are his works which J. Templeman offers to the public: 
‘Essays on Abstract Ideas,’ ‘Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays,’ 
‘Characteristics, ‘Spirit of the Age,’ ‘The Life of Napoleon,’ 
‘Table Talk,’ ‘Plain Speaker,’ and ‘Political Essays.’ What 
author would despise this paragraph from the Court Journal ? 
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“ Among the other thirteen essays are included several, the deep 
wisdom, the masterly analysis, the almost miraculous sagacity 
and penetration of which even Hazlitt himself has nowhere 
surpassed in the whole body of his works;” and listen to the 
Sheffield Iris: “To relish thoroughly the caustic, pointed remarks, 
abundantly scattered throughout the essays in this volume, they 
must be read;” surely this comment allows of no contradiction! 
The wise Edinburgh Review remarks this about Hazlitt’s book on 
‘Shakspeare’s Plays’: “ What we chiefly look for in such a work 
is a fine sense of the beauties of the author, and an eloquent 
exposition of them.” In our own more matter-of-fact days we 
should chiefly look for enlightenment on Shakspeare’s plays, but 
times are changed, and the good old days knew how to be really 
enthusiastic as well as abusive. The Metropolitan Magazine is 
saddened by the fact that the volume has not met with a tithe of 
the popularity it deserves, for it is “the best commentary that 
has ever been written on the greatest of our poets;” but the 
Monthly Review is more hopeful, and believes it will sell, ‘ unless 
all the relish for the immortal dramatist. has departed from us.” 
On that score we, of 1895, could set that critic’s mind at rest; 
but I was forgetting, all are resting now, and we can but grant 
their modest wishes, expressed by one of them with exquisite 


pathos, “When I am gone dreame me some happinesse,” hoping 
that our descendants will deal as kindly by us. 
Hazlitt’s ‘Characteristics’ was made up of original thoughts 


999 


after “ the manner of Rochefoucauld’s ‘ Maxims,’ ” and the Examiner 
says: “ Here we have in the rough all the author’s well-known 
theories of human character,” which seems scarcely well-chosen 
praise, as maxims should be polished to their highest capabilities ; 
but the Met. Conservative Journal has.,better similes: ‘ These 
characteristics of Hazlitt’s were too long floating about, like the 
bright things of a dream, without a ‘local habitation and a name’ 
under which they might be enshrined, as they deserve to be, in 
respect and admiration for future times—we possess nothing like 
them in the English language.” After this our former friend 
the Sheffield Iris repels us by its materialism: ‘‘ The book is a 
capital three shillings’ worth of four hundred and thirty-four 
maxims. It is a compendium of wisdom, and contains a variety 
of deliciously palatable matter, suppings of excellent champagne, 
stout, port, veritable claret, cooling hock, and not a few drops of 
brandy.” This is enough to make a poor author’s mouth water. 
As a matter of fact, posterity has not esteemed this palatable 
fare, and much prefers Hazlitt’s witty remarks in his charming 
essays ‘On the Conduct of Life.’ “ Desire to please, and you will 
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infallibly please. A stoop in the shoulders sinks a man in public 
and private estimation. The ideal is always at variance with the 
practical,” etc. 

It is strange that J. Templeman allows but one advertisement 
to Hazlitt’s excellent book, the ‘Spirit of the Age.’ “ His views 
of Literary Men are almost invariably profound and searching.” 
The Metropolitan writes this, and we feel sure Hazlitt did not 
approve the sentence after the excellent and forcible English he 
himself uses in telling us about Godwin and Coleridge, Byron, 
Southey, Charles Lamb, and Washington Irving ; but doubtless it 
was treading on dangerous ground to discourse about this ‘ Spirit 
of the Age,’ for in it Hazlitt had written an abusive article about 
Gifford of the Quarterly, and had lauded his rival Jeffrey of the 
Edinburgh to the skies. Partisanship ran high in those days, 
and even the Sheffield Iris dared make no comment on such 
criticism as, “ Mr. Gifford has no pretension to be thought a man 
of genius, or even of general knowledge,” but “no man is better 
qualified for his situation than Mr. Jeffrey.” Mr. Templeman 
was endowed with the wisdom of the serpent when he reserved 
his fulsome praise, written by Serjeant Talfourd in his finest 
style, for Hazlitt’s ‘ Life of Napoleon ’ :— 


“How he (Hazlitt) kindles with martial ardour, as he describes the 
preparations for the expedition against Russia. The narrative of that 
disastrous expedition is indeed written with a master’s hand: we see the 
‘grand army’ marching to its destruction through the immense per- 
spective; the wild hordes flying before the terror of its ‘coming,’ the 
barbaric magnificence of Moscow towering in the distance; and when we 
gaze upon the sacrificial conflagration of the Kremlin, we feel that it is 
the funeral pile of the conqueror’s glories.” 


Of each essay in ‘Table Talk’ the New Monthly Magazine tells 

us that it “is a pure gathering of the author’s own mind, and not 
filched from the world of books in which thieving is so common ;” 
but instead of this, and more like it, why did we not get a quota- 
tion from one of the essays, say ‘On Reading Old Books’? “IfI 
have not read a book before, it is, to all intents and purposes, new 
to me, whether it was printed yesterday or three hundred years 
ago.” —* Every one in a crowd has the power to throw dirt, nine 
out of ten have the inclination.” 
_ About ‘Political Essays,’ there is only one quotation, and that 
8 from the author’s own preface: “I am no party man, but I 
have a hatred of tyranny, and contempt for its tools; and this 
feeling I have expressed as often and as strongly as I could.” 


So we take leave of the brilliant essayist, admiring, if we 
VOL, OVI. Q 
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cannot quite understand the buoyancy of the mind, that could say 
on its death-bed, “ Well, I’ve had a happy life.” Certainly he 
was born an author, loving books passionately, and having but 
one last wish, “I should like to leave some sterling work behind 
me.” He has had his desire granted, and we can sum up his 
literary character in words he applied to another :— 


“He is one of those writers who can never tire us—not even of himself; 
and the reason is he is always ‘full of matter.’ He never runs to lees, 
never gives us vapid leavings of himself, is never weary, stale and 
unprofitable, but always setting out afresh on his journey, clearing away 


old nuisance, and turning up new mould. His egotism is delightful, for 
there is no affectation in it.” 


From Hazlitt’s wit and wisdom we pass on to ‘ Nineteen Select 
Sermons, among which we find ‘Conversation in Heaven,’ by 
Archbishop Tillotson, ‘ Caution in the Use of Scripture Language, 
by Dr. Paley, ‘The Character of Balaam,’ by Bishop Butler; but 
these eminent divines are advertised by merely one sentence, 
“ An excellent selection,” but who said this will ever remain a 
mystery. J. Templeman alone could solve it, and for once he 
chose to employ brevity, the soul of wit. 

‘Reliques of Ancient English Poetry,’ by Thomas Percy, D.D., 
F.S.A., Bishop of Dromore. The world remembers nothing about 
his episcopate, and to us he is simply “Percy.” ‘Percy's 
Reliques,’ a book which the preface to the sixth edition tells us 
“hath been admitted into the most elegant libraries.” Mr. J. 
Templeman gives us half a page of quotations, and the one from 
Sir Walter Scott’s autobiography has, of course, nothing in it to 


remind us of the Sheffield Iris, but comes straight from his 
heart :— 


“But above all the valuable acquisition, made about this time, was a0 
acquaintance with Bishop Percy’s ‘ Reliques of Ancient English Poetry.’ 
It may be imagined, but cannot be described, with what delight I saw 
pieces of the same kind which had amused my childhood, and still 
continued in secret the Delilahs of my imagination, considered as the 
subject of sober research, grave commentary, and apt illustrations, by at 
editor who showed his poetical genius was capable of emulating the best 
qualities of what his pious labours preserved.” 


To make up for this simplicity ‘ Evan’s Preface to Old Ballads’ 
falls into the old strain, “The most elegant compilation of the 
early poetry of a nation that has ever appeared in any age 0 
country.” The book had, however, already become famous, for 
note that “this is a reprint, handsomely bound in cloth, 8s. 64, 
and no reduction at all! Only we know now that the public 
were too much indebted to Bishop Percy, for Messrs. Furnivall 
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and Hales, who in 1867 reprinted from Percy’s old folio, show 
us how much new cloth the old divine put into the old garments, 
but when J. Templeman collected criticism the analytical spirit 
was still slumbering, and tinkering ballads was not the unpardon- 
able sin it now is. If folios were torn and God did “not send 
them good endings,” they made them up for themselves. 

From Percy our advertisements stride back to Edmund Spenser’s 
‘Faerie Queene,’ and the Tyne Mercury assures us that “this is a 
beautiful reprint, and as cheap as it is beautiful. ... The great 
advantage of this edition is, that those who wish for the works of 
an individual poet will be enabled to buy them without taking the 
works for which they have no inclination.” This thoughtful 
consideration for our pockets and our inclinations belongs to the 
past; I know nothing like it in our modern advertisements. 

Then further back to‘The Plays of Philip Massinger,’ with 
notes critical and explanatory, and an introduction by William 
Gifford. Had Gifford seen Hazlitt’s opinion of him before he 
wrote these notes, and had he smarted under the accusation of 
having no pretensions to be thought a man of genius? If so, these 
advertisements must have been as ointment to his wounds. “A 
more perfect edition never issued from the press”—it “ merits 
our highest commendation, and can scarcely fail to command an 
extensive share of public favour.” 

Our goodly company would have missed Leigh Hunt, “ the son 
of mirth and melancholy,” and here he is though the title is dull. 
‘The Indicator and the Companion, or Miscellanies for the Field 
and the Fireside.’ ‘ Very few copies remain unsold of these 
delightful volumes.” Mr. Templeman says this, and the New 
Monthly Magazine adds, “There cannot be but one opinion of 
their merit in interest; they can be read and re-read with ever 
fresh pleasure.” At this time Leigh Hunt could look back, 
almost as to a pleasant dream, to the days of his imprisonment, 
for there he had surrounded himself with books, and he had 
enjoyed visits from all the literary people of the day, including 
Shelley his “friend of friends,” Hazlitt, Bentham, Cowden Clark, 
Byron, Moore, and Charles Lamb. His essays, which charm us 
still, came out in weekly numbers under the name of ‘The 
Indicator,’ and this “ pleasantest writer we have,” after his 
disastrous journey to Italy, on the eve of Shelley’s tragic death, 
lived a long author life, joining the hands of two literary periods, 
and not dying till 1859. We can always turn to his essays with 
pleasure, if not with the same love as we bestow on the ‘ Essays of 
Elia, Their very names are inviting, ‘Spring and Daisies, 
‘Getting up on Cold Mornings,’ ‘ On the Sight of a Shop,’ but if 
Q 2 
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you want to see the man himself, Hazlitt will sketch him for you 
with a few strokes of his pen; he will make you notice his light 
familiar grace, his gaiety and sprightliness of manner, his un- 
pretending pathos, the smile that plays round the sparkling 
features, and the ready tear of sympathy: “ A wit and a poet, Mr. 
Hunt is also distinguished by fineness of tact and sterling sense ; 
he has only been a visionary in humanity, the fool of virtue. 

We must leave Leigh Hunt for three yolumes of Horace 
Walpole’s letters to Sir Horace Mann, .nd for this important 
work dealing with such distinguished peovle we get notices from 
the Edinburgh Review and the Atheneum. This latter declares it 
to be “one of the most amusing books we have read. That 
Horace Walpole is incomparably the best English letter-writer 
there can be no question; he has mastered the obstinacy of the 
English language, and rendered it as airy, easy, and graceful as 
the lightest of the light French styles!” Walpole’s name of 
course brings before us the four Eton friends, whom their school- 
fellows called “The Quadruple Alliance,” and we recall with a 
smile the famous quarrel of two among them. Gray the poet 
who “ never was a boy,” as Walpole said, besides the melancholy 
West and the tiresome Ashton. It was during the foreign tour 
of Walpole and Gray, which led to the parting of these friends, 
that they met Horace Mann, “the most obliging person in the 
world,” and he afterwards became British Envoy at the Court of 
Tuscany; but we must leave this brilliant party for fear Mr. 
West should remark to us as he did to Mr. Gray, “I find you 
converse too much with the dead.” 

Our advertisements are drawing to anend. There is an 8s. book 
called ‘The Jamaica Planter’s Guide, or a System for Planting 
and Managing a Sugar Estate or other Plantations throughout 
the British West Indies,’ by Thomas Roughly, nearly twenty 
years a sugar planterin Jamaica. I expect this author could have 
told us strange tales about our British planters and their slaves, 
but now the glory has departed from Jamaica and her plantations, 
and we turn to six little books on the French language. One of 
them is called ‘ French as it must be spoken ;’ the cost is only one 
shilling, and listen, “The reader, after having perused this little 
work, will be acquainted with all the mistakes the English make 
in pronouncing French, and will be able to remedy them.” The 
author has not given his name; was he afraid to do so? did he see 
no results during his lifetime, but where was the mistake? The 
book was only a shilling, and promised a simple remedy for a 
erying evil, or was the perusal of all the mistakes the English 
make in French too much for the spirit of any disciple? Did he 
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sink under the knowledge and give up French as it must be 
spoken in despair? At Paris, quite lately, I have heard an 
Englishman ask for du paing, and he need not have done it had 
he read this old book; no, that little volume was a dead failure, it 
must have been. 

In those days the titles sadly wanted pruning, for instance, 
this next one on our list: ‘Exposition of the false medium and 
barriers, excluding men of genius from the public,’ by R. H. 
Horne. We remember him as the author of ‘ Cosmo de Medici,’ 
and ‘The Death of Marlowe,’ more, perhaps, as the friend and 
correspondent of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. The Weekly True 
Sun says that Hazlitt might have written it—hardly a compli- 
ment—and the Edinburgh Observer adds, “This is an elegant 
exposition of the fate of Genius in past times, and its prospect in 
the present.” 

Did Keats’ dark, sad eyes ever see this, and did a slightly 
scornful smile part his poet’s lips? for just below comes this 
advertisement with not a word of praise, not a comment, not a 
quotation, nothing but, 


Post 8vo (published 9s.) only 5s. Scarce. 
ENDYMION. 


A Poetic Romance. By JoHN KEats. 


It was only 5s.; a few friends had bought the early copies, and 
the remainder no one would have even at this reduced price, but 
the public were bidden to come and buy this cheap poem of the 
neglected poet—only 5s.!! When I read this I know your 
character, Templeman ; you did not know a good thing unless it 
was already well recognised. Had not you read Hazlitt’s defence 
of poor Keats, and his biting sarcasm of Gifford, who had abused 
the young poet? Had not you seen these lines :— 


“A bud bit by an envious worm 
Ere it could spread its sweet leaves to the air 
Or dedicate its beauty to the sun.” 


Had you also no pretensions to be thought, if not a man of genius, 
at least a man of taste? Did you only care for the selling power of 
your books ? No, I will no longer tell your tale of advertisements 
or take note of your ‘Death’s Doings.’ A paltry collection of 
“original compositions in verse and prose,” praised by the Tickler 
and the Shepherd and lauded by ‘ Life in London,’ which meanders 
on in this style: “The power of the great floorer, death, is mani- 
fested through every page with considerable talent and effect, 
and may if properly applied, afford useful lessons to every class of 
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society. The etchings might be termed twenty-four notices to 


You took no notice of ‘ Endymion,’ so I shall close your list of 
quotations, but ‘ Death’s Doings’ is a fitting motto for the end. 
What has death done for all our old friends, I wonder? Have 
you yourself, J. Templeman, met John Keats, who forgot he was 
mortal and loved like an immortal? Have you told him you 
would have added advertisements to ‘ Endymion’ had you known 
he would have become famous? Has Keats shaken hands with 
Gifford, and assure] him his shallow criticism did not kill him as 
some have asserted, for true poets cannot die, they live for ever? 
Has Hazlitt added that he did not quite mean all the abuse he 
showered on Gifford, and that the low personalities were written 
only to avenge John Keats? Have the members of the Quad- 
ruple Alliance made up their quarrel again, and is Ashton wiser? 
Has Curran’s wit kept all the Irish patriots merry wherever they 
are? And those nineteen divines, are they really all of one mind? 
Is Perey—but we had better call him Bishop Percy now—sorry 
that he tampered with ‘Childe Maurice,’ and does he walk and 
talk with Shakespeare, Spenser, and Massinger? And Charles 
Lamb. Is he still the friend of everybody about him? Does hea 
little regret the good-for-nothings he always defended, and what 
language do they all talk? Is it‘‘ French as it must be spoken,” 
or some other more universal language of which we here know 
nothing? I cannot reconcile myself to the idea that you have all 
discarded that beautiful English for whose purity you cared so 
much. The mystery cannot be solved, these questions cannot be 
answered, so with lingering regret I must leave you. 

I shall return that old book to my friend, the real author. 
Will he ever know, shall I ever dare acknowledge how much 
pleasure I derived from “only the advertisements” ? 


Esmi Strvant. 











A Healey Ddyll. 


Mrs. Sxuuptey’s houseboat was always one of the prettiest at 
Henley, as the party gathered on it was generally one of the 
merriest. She was a charming little woman, considerably younger 
than her husband, and of very aristocratic tendencies, as became 
one who had become suddenly rich. The Skimpleys were much 
given to hospitality, and their popularity was consequently great 
in their wide circle of acquaintance. It is true that some of the 
society people who attended Mrs. Skimpley’s entertainments were 
more amused than impressed by her pretentions to gentility, and 
sniggered when she spoke of “my lady’s-maid;” but that was 
only their disagreeable way. Besides, it didn’t much matter, for 
the Skimpleys were really very good sort of people, and were 
genuinely liked by those who knew them well. They kept their 
eyes and ears open, and honestly endeavoured to catch the tone of 
society ; and as Mrs. Skimpley always talked of having people to 
“dinnah,” it will be understood that she had become very tony 
indeed. As soon as he had received the legacy left him by his 
uncle “Nugget” Skimpley, late of the Australian goldfields, 
Mr. Skimpley had sent his only son to Oxford to add to the 
family ton, and through him had picked up a lot of showy and 
useful acquaintances. Several of these were to be of the Henley 
party, for Mrs. Skimpley delighted in ’Varsity men. They were 
so “chick,” she said. And it was to Abercrombie—familiarly 
known as Crumbs—of Magdalen that the particular adventure 
befell which it is my present purpose to relate; though, as the 
sequel will show, Miss Vernon was not wholly uninterested in the 
episode. 

When young Frederick Skimpley had been written to at 
college, and told that he might bring a couple of friends to the 
houseboat party, he at once invited Abercrombie and Wedgewood. 
He wrote and said so, mentioning that Abercrombie was the 
glorious possessor of three blues, while Wedgewood had won the 
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Newdigate. Skimpley explained to his wife that a man with 
three blues must be a splendid athlete, while the “ Newgate ”— 
Fred always wrote badly—was a prize poem “on that subject.” 
Mrs. Skimpley thought this sounded sufficiently distinguished, 
though she was rather disappointed that neither of the visitors 
was a lord. It would require a lot of explanation to make her 
other guests understand the true importance of blues and Newgate 
poems, while to have had “his lordship” in familiar proximity 
could not fail to impress everybody—even the servants. Besides, 
are not lords as thick as blackberries at both universities ? 

However, Mrs. Skimpley got over her disappointment, and laid 
herself out to thoroughly enjoy Henley. But Tuesday morning 
brought a letter from her son, saying that of his two friends only 
Crumbs could come, and that he himself could not get away until 
Thursday. Mrs. Skimpley was decidedly chagrined at the news, 
for Frederick would have at least been able to talk about his 
noble friends at the Varsity, while doubtless the other absentee 
would have been able to contribute somewhat to the general 
enjoyment in the same way. Still, there was Crumbs 

“And whichever is ‘Crumbs’?” ejaculated Mrs. Skimpley to 
her spouse over the breakfast-table. “Ido wish Fred would not 
use these vulgar slang terms.” 

“Tt isn’t slang,” explained her husband. “ Down at Oxford they 
all call each other by short names of that sort. You've been 
there, and ought to remember these things.” 

“T thought it was the correct thing to say up at Oxford,” 
retorted Mrs. Skimpley; “it’s much worse to forget that than 
the other.” 

“Quite right, Maria,” replied Mr. Skimpley ; “ you had me there, 
dear. I must remember that confounded thing, for it so riles 
Fred when I forget it. Though why ‘up’ I’m hanged if I 
know.” 

“It doesn’t matter why, so long as it’s the correct thing,” 
said Mrs. Skimpley sagely ; “but if it is Abercrombie, is he the 
blues man or the poet?” 

“Look up Fred’s letter, that’ll explain it,” advised her husband, 
lighting his pipe and going out to look at the weather. 

Mrs. Skimpley looked everywhere for her son’s letter, but it 
was not to be found. So she was still in doubt whether 
Mr. Abercrombie was the poet or the athlete, when her guests 
began to arrive. None of them needs any special mention except 
Miss Vernon, who was a tall, well-set-up girl, with hair of 
goldeny brown, a clear complexion, and good teeth. She was 
Mrs. Skimpley’s niece, and could now very properly be regarded 
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as a poor relation, seeing that she had probably not as many 
shillings a year as Mrs. Skimpley had pounds. She owed her 
invitation to the fact that, like her husband, Mrs. Skimpley was 
very good to her relations; it was so delightful to have those 
about her who, having once known her when she had to go to 
the Tottenham Court Road for her millinery and dresses, were 
naturally in a position to be dazzled by her present wardrobe, 
her extensive assortment of jewelry, and “my lady’s-maid.” Not 
that Miss Vernon was very easily affected in this way. She took 
her aunt’s magnificence very calmly, and never bragged of the 
relationship, which secretly caused Mrs. Skimpley considerable 
surprise, and not a little annoyance. 

They were all sitting chatting under the awning over the roof 
of the houseboat when a skiff was seen approaching, in the stern 
of which sat a gentleman in very immaculate boating costume. 
Something told them that this was Mr. Abercrombie, and so it 
proved to be. As he stepped aboard Mrs. Skimpley noted 
particularly that his trousers were not baggy, that his shirt was 
of white silk, and that in the buttonhole of his college blazer 
there was a beautiful blush rose. The jacket itself had seen a 
good deal of service, and Mrs. Skimpley thought that he might 
have got a new one for Henley. Poor little woman! despite her 
wealth and position in society she still unconsciously looked at 
many matters from the point of view of the Tottenham Court 
Road. 

However, the elegance of Mr. Abercrombie’s get-up, coupled 
with the fact that his face was extremely pale, was quite sufficient 
to convince her that it was the poet and not the athlete that 
stood before them. She was rather pleased that this should be 
so, for she thought that probably most people would be more 
impressed by a prize poet than by the possessor of three blue 
caps, who would probably also possess great nubbly fists and a 
loud voice. 

“Tam so delighted you have come, Mr. Abercrombie,” she said, 
“but we are so disappointed that neither Mr. Wedgewood nor 
Frederick can come with you. Let me introduce you——” and the 
introductions were made, Mr. Abercrombie bowing to everybody 
— a grace which Mrs. Skimpley afterwards declared was poesy 
itself. 

“Have you ever been to Henley before?” asked the hostess, 
when a seat had been found for the newcomer. 

“Yes, many times,” replied Abercrombie, a slight look of 
surprise passing over his face. He wondered that Mrs. Skimpley 
should ask such a question, seeing that he was rather a crack 
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oarsman. But probably Fred Skimpley had not mentioned the 
fact to his mother. 

“T suppose you find the river inspire some of your poems?” 
continued the lady; “how I envy your power to write lovely 
verses! You must compose something for my album before 
you go.” 

Mr. Abercrombie looked extremely puzzled at this remark. 

“Tm really afraid,” he began, “that you do me too much 
honour. I couldn’t——” 

“Now you mustn’t say that,” broke in Mrs. Skimpley archly ; 
“a little bird has told me all about your Newgate poem, so you 
see you are found out!” She spoke as though the chief poetical 
event in Oxford—which she innocently mixed up with the 
Newgate Calendar—were perpetrated in secret, and afterwards 
revealed only to a select few, doubtless because of the horrors it 
described. 

Abercrombie laughed. A light had suddenly burst upon his 
mind. He was being mistaken for the absent Wedgewood. 
Well, he thought, I'll try to play the part; it will be more 
amusing than figuring as a mere muscular animal. And so he 
forthwith accepted the poetical crown wrongfully placed upon 
his brow, and proceeded to talk sentiment with admirable gravity. 
When the racing began he took but a languid interest in the 
proceedings, and expressed wonder that men should be found 
willing to make themselves so hot for nothing. He had quite a 
discussion with Miss Vernon on the subject of the superiority of 
mind over muscle, and lamented that so many young men should 
think more of winning a race than composing a sonnet. He 
denounced brute force in the strongest terms, and could hardly 
be persuaded that there was such a thing as heroism—except in 
abstaining from writing bad verse. And Miss Vernon, who 
thought that if Mr. Abercrombie were not quite so poetically 
languorous he would not be at all a bad specimen of young 
manhood, was moved to open wrath by his lackadaisical 
sentiments. 

True, his acts were not all so unsatisfactory as his words. 
When, in an interval between racing, it was suggested that some 
of the merry people on the houseboat might like a frisk in the 
skiff, Mr. Abercrombie declined to row lest it should blister his 
hands. But he accompanied the party, as did Miss Vernon, and 
when an unmannerly boat’s crew suddenly bore down upon them, 
he acted with considerable promptitude and effect. The prow of 
the approaching boat seemed about to smash into the side of their 
craft exactly at the spot where Miss Vernon’s fingers hung over 
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the side. Abercrombie saw the danger, and caught the menaced 
fingers away, while with his other hand he seized the nose of the 
oncoming skiff and drove it off with such force that one of the 
misdoing oarsmen was bodily upset and nearly fell overboard. 
Miss Vernon turned her head just in time to see the episode, and 
the iron grip on her fingers, coupled with the other exhibition of 
strength, and the anger which sparkled in her protector’s eyes, 
gave her quite a new insight into the poet’s temperament. But 
when her thanks tardily induced him to release her hand he relapsed 
so completely into his former state of indolent cynicism that she 
at once regarded his saving act as a not very meritorious fluke. 

And so the day passed amid that delightful sequence of social 
incidents that is evolved nowhere so perfectly as during a fine 
Henley. The Skimpley party dined and wined, and then 
Abercrombie, weary of poetical imposture and his hostess’s gushing 
admiration therefor, slipped quietly away for a walk and a pipe 
along the bank. As he strolled by the riverside the hum of 
merry-making gradually faded away behind him. The moon was 
fall and resplendent, and the scene was exquisitely lovely and 
peaceful. His thoughts were not altogether happy, although 
they were mainly occupied with Miss Vernon. ‘ What a fool I am 
making of myself!” he reflected. “Here’s a delightful girl whom 
I should like to please, and yet I am deliberately figuring before 
her in a character she despises, which is exactly the opposite of 
my own. What perverse devil tempted me into this senseless 
deception? And how can I escape from it? She thinks little of 
me as I appear to be; she'll think less of me should she learn 
what an arrant humbug I really am!” 

Abercrombie’s meditations had just reached this disagreeable 
point when they were interrupted by a startling incident. He 
heard a splash, and then a loud scream rang out on the air, 
followed by agonised cries for help. In an instant the dreamer 
became a man of action. He ran forward and found a woman 
standing on the water’s verge, wringing her hands in terrified 
grief. She incoherently cried out that her child had fallen into 
the river, and that her husband in trying to rescue it had also 
sunk. A few bubbles on the surface of the stream betrayed the 
exact spot of the catastrophe. 

Abercrombie flung of his jacket and shoes and divedin. He 
found the pair at the bottom, and seized the child to rescue first. 
But her clothes were tightly gripped in the drowning father’s 
hand. Abercrombie tried to drag her away, but the grasp would 
not relax. The desire for breath was upon him; he seized the 
girl with both hands, put a foot on the father's chest, and tore her 
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from his clutch ; and the next instant he drew a blessed inspiration 
on the surface. A dozen willing hands—for the scream had 
attracted others to the scene—helped him with the child to the 
bank; then he dived again, and easily recovered the body of the 
father. He swiftly set to work to restore consciousness to the 
latter, noting that the child was already in skilled hands. His 
efforts were presently successful, and the man began to show signs 
of returning animation. In a short time he was sufficiently 
recovered to sit up, and his little daughter being also fairly on the 
road to recovery, Abercrombie put on his boots and jacket and 
quietly walked off. 

When he reached the houseboat he found the party still 
chatting and laughing amid the soft light of Chinese lanterns. 
He hoped that the condition of his clothes would pass unnoticed, 
and that he would be able to change without attracting attention ; 
but it was not to be. The sharp eyes of Mrs. Skimpley noted his 
dripping vestments, and her vivacious tongue immediately made 
the fact public. 

“Why, Mr. Abercrombie is soaking wet,” she cried. “Have you 
been trying to get water-lilies for Miss Vernon? I heard her say 
she wanted some.” 

“At any rate my search has been in vain,” said Abercrombie 
coldly, for he was annoyed at being found out, and vexed at the 
allusion to Miss Vernon. Mrs. Skimpley noticed the tone of the 
reply, and rather spitefully added— 

“Perhaps Mr. Abercrombie has been practising rowing, and has 
fallen overboard ?” 

“ Ah, I see it’s impossible to deceive you,” said that gentleman, 
“and it only shows that poets should know their place. But if 
Mr. Skimpley can lend me a change, I will discard the evidences of 
my misfortune.” 

Skimpley said “of course,” and the pair disappeared. Aber- 
crombie vouchsafed no explanation of the cause of his wetting, and 
even the lively hostess had sufficient tact not to again refer to the 
mishap when he returned to the company in dry attire. 

It is curious how these things get about, but the next morning 
nearly all Henley had heard of the gallant rescue of the night 

before. The local purveyor of eggs told the Skimpleys’ man, and 
he told his master, and much speculation was indulged in as to 
the identity of the heroic unknown whose modesty seemed on a 
par with his courage. Abercrombie’s ducking of the previous 
evening was apparently forgotten ; at any rate no one thought 


of the dilettante poet as the possible hero of the much-talked-about 
episode. 
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After breakfast a stroll along the banks was proposed, and 
Abercrombie took care to secure Miss Vernon for a companion. 
They chatted idly about the regatta for a while, and then 
Miss Vernon referred to the rescue. 

“ What a noble thing to do!” she said. ‘“ How I should like to 
meet the man that did it.” (Abercrombie felt a thrill at the 
words.) ‘It would have been a brave deed in daylight, but at 
night, when the river looks so terribly dark, and deep, and 
mysterious, it was a splendid act indeed. Don’t you think so, 
Mr. Abercrombie ? ” 

“T think the gentleman probably caught a very bad cold,” 
responded Abercrombie, “and after all it’s only a question of 
being able to swim, and there’s not much in that.” 

“Swim, indeed!” retorted Miss Vernon; “and do you suppose 
that every person that could swim would have done what that 
man did? Cannot you picture to yourself all the thoughts that 
must have thronged into his mind as he made the plunge—the 
thought of entangling] weeds in the unknown depths, of perhaps 
being gripped by the drowning man, and made to share his fate ? 
And think of saving -both lives—had one been lost all the 
happiness, if not the heroism, would have faded out of the story. 
But true heroes never do things by halves.” 

“Quite a subject for a poem,” ejaculated Abercrombie sen- 
tentiously, but looking with admiration at the flushed cheeks and 
glistening eyes of his fair companion. 

There was'a moment’s pause, and then Miss Vernon spoke 
again, and her voice had a hard ring in it. 

“Well, Mr. Abercrombie,” she said, “you may not mean all 
you say, and I hope you are not so—so puerile as you choose to 
appear. I don’t suppose that my opinion is anything to you, and 
of course poetry is all very well in its way. But if it were a—a 
brother of mine I'would rather that he did one such deed as that 
of last night than write fifty prize poems! ” 

The colour had faded from her cheeks, and her eyes flashed as 
she spoke. As Abercrombie looked into their liquid depths his 
own ordinarily impassable face showed signs of emotion; he 
uttered a happy little laugh, and straightened himself up with an 
unconscious gesture. Could he but have dared to say how sweet 
her words were to him! But how could he possibly do anything 
so mock heroic as};to‘ declare: “Behold the rescuer, who is no 
poet!” And not being able to say this, he said nothing. 

They had walked on and on while the others had turned back, 
and were now quite near the scene of the previous night’s episode. 
As they approached it they saw a group on the bank, eagerly 
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talking. Among the colloquists were a man and a woman, 
holding a little girl between them. Abercrombie recognised them 
in a moment. The child looked pale enough, but the man 
appeared none the worse for his narrow escape. As Abercrombie 
and his companion slowly passed the woman looked earnestly in 
his face, and then ran forward and seized his arm. 

“You're the gentleman that saved my man and little girl,” she 
cried. “I know you are, for I saw you plain in the moonlight. 
Tom! Tom !——’” and her voice broke hysterically. 

The man stepped forward and took off his cap, and the others 
gathered round. 

“Was it you, sir?” he said, seizing Abercrombie’s disengaged 
hand, and looking him earnestly in the face. ‘ Yes, I am sure it 
was! Oh, sir, take a father’s blessing—she’s our only one, sir, 
and it’d ’a broke our hearts to lose her!” 

“And what about you, Tom?” said his wife between her 
tears; “he saved you too. But for him I should have wished 
myself dead to-day. I can’t thank you enough, sir, indeed 
I can’t.” 

Abercrombie stood, the picture of embarrassment. Had he 
really been a poet he would doubtless have been charmed with 
the situation, but being a mere athlete it was rather too much for 
him. 

“Don’t say another word,” he managed to remark. “I am as 
happy as you are to have been able to help you. After all ”— 
and he smiled at the recollection the words called up— it’s only 
a matter of being able to swim. And how are you, my dear, after 
your ducking ?” and he bent down to kiss the child’s pale forehead, 
and to hide his own confusion of face. 

“Well, good-bye, I must go now,” Abercrombie went on to 
remark, wishing to goodness he was better at impromptu speeches, 
and shaking the hands that still fervently clasped hisown. They 
reluctantly let him go with a fervent “God bless you, sir,” and 
as he and his companion began to retrace their steps an excited 
member of the family group called for a cheer for him, and its 
echoes followed the pair as they walked away. 

As for Miss Vernon, she was in a pitiable state. She had seen 
and heard all, and her mind was filled with nothing but the 
thought of the ghastly egregious mistake she had made. Aber- 
crombie dared not look at her, and dared not speak until the 
silence became insupportable. Then he ventured to observe as 
nearly as possible in his ordinary tones: . 

“They seem nice grateful people, don’t they ?” 

Miss Vernon's face was exceedingly pale, and adown her cheeks 
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ran more than one drop—sweet toll exacted from her quivering 
eyelids and beating heart. 

“Mr, Abercrombie,” she said in a choking voice, “you have 
treated me shamefully, and I’ll—never forgive you.” 

“Do not say that,” he rejoined with an earnestness that seemed 
to make it quite right and proper for him to take her hand. “I 
assure you it’s not my fault. It is just an absurd misunder- 
standing from beginning to end. Mrs. Skimpley mixed up 
Wedgewood and me, and I was silly enough to humour her 
mistake,” 

“But you have deceived me,” said Miss Vernon. 

“Tf you will forgive me, I swear to you that I will never do it 
again,” pleaded Abercrombie, still prisoning the hand that sought 
to be free. Perhaps Miss Vernon realised that it was no use 
physically struggling with the possessor of three blues, so she 
capitulated, and the colour returned to her cheeks and the 
brightness to her eyes. 

More than a year has flown since this little episode occurred, 
but if you chanced to be at Henley last July and happened to pass 
Mrs. Skimpley’s houseboat—a tasteful thing in green and gold 
with a striped awning and a profusion of flowers—you may have 
noticed on it a tall and sweet-looking girl with a delicate 
complexion and goldeny brown hair. If she was ungloved you 
will have noticed on the third finger of her left hand a diamond 
ring ; and in all probability you also saw near at hand the donor 
thereof—a pale fellow in most immaculate flannels. 


Epwarp Marxkwick. 
































Ferdinand Hiller. 


A PROPHETIC instinct seems to have guided one of the earliest and 
choicest friends of Felix Mendelssohn, in urging him to employ 
his later years in recording his varied experiences as a musician 
and a man of letters. Hiller’s music hardly warrants Dr. Boyd's 
favourite epithet of “uplifting,” but his literary productions are 
in many instances delightful reading. 

Hummel, his master, has been called by a biographer “ the 
hero of mediocrity,” but Hummel had been brought up in 
Mozart’s house for two years, and so zealously preserved the 
great traditions, that Viennese fanatics in the year 1818 talked 
of Hummel, in his double capacity of composer and executant, as 
the equal of Beethoven! Had this extravagant verdict been 
applied to Hummel as a pianoforte virtuoso, there was an element 
of sense in it, but it was actually meant to put Hummel on equal 
terms, as a composer, with the author of Fidelio and the Ninth 
Symphony—a humiliation, followed on in after years by the 
temporary apotheosis of Rossini, and the eclipse of Beethoven in 
his adopted home. 

After largely discounting the value of a hero-worship which 
Hummel himself would have been the first to disclaim, we must 
give the man his due. He was a distinguished artist, who at the 
age of twenty-five years could have been made Capellmeister to 
the Prince Esterhazy, and succeeded to a post filled, not so long 
before, by the illustrious Haydn. 

One of his most famous aristocratic pupils was the Grand 
Duchess Marie Paulowna, the lady to whom Schiller dedicated 
his Huldigung der Kiinste, but it was a happy coincidence for the 
teacher and the taught, when Hiller, armed with a recommenda- 
tion of Weber, apprenticed himself at Weimar to the pupil of 
Mozart, and a friend of Goethe and Beethoven. The lad was 
pretty sure of good company in the little capital dominated by 
that illustrious Maecenas, Carl August, and the Geheimrath 
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himself, who let nothing escape him, for he got hold of Thackeray’s 
caricatures, and inquired eagerly of Hummel after Hiller’s 
progress as composer and virtuoso. He stops and accosts the lad 
himself. “ How are you getting on, my dear Hiller? Glad to 
have another good account of you the other day.” It reminds 
one of George III. stopping his carriage on his drive through 
Eton, and congratulating some young sprig of nobility on his 
last good copy of verses, reported by the Heath or Bernard of the 
erlod. 

. A special favourite of Hiller’s during his Weimar time was 
John Peter Eckermann, who Boswellized Goethe with such 
assiduity and skill, that he may fairly rank among the “ passive 
geniuses” whose existence, according to Jean Paul, puts all 
students under obligations. Eckermann took to the young 
musician, directed his studies in German and French, and advised 
him to set to music Béranger’s songs, a volume of which had 
been lent by Goethe to his faithful “ Famulus.” The lad worked 
hard, and with such conscientious fastidiousness, that, so far from 
keeping his MSS. for nine years in his desk before production, he 
devoted the greater part of them there and then to what he calls 
“the highest purification ”’—the ordeal of fire. 

The chief event outside the Weimar world that stirred the self- 
centred coterie was the death of Alexander the First, Emperor of 
Russia, and, a few months later, the Duke of Wellington’s arrival, 
on his journey to the North, charged with the King of England’s 
congratulations to Nicholas, fluttered the courtiers, philosophers 
and artists, and for one day at least took them out of themselves. 
Goethe did not stir a step to see the hero of Waterloo; Eckermann 
and Hiller joined the crowd that surged round the Duke’s hotel, 
and when he appeared Hiller did not think much of him. Nor did 
Weimar generally, if Hiller is a correct reporter. ‘“ He stepped out 
of the hotel, and started on his visit to the Grand Duke; he was 
evidently pleased at seeing such a crowd, on whom he constantly 
smiled; but all the sympathy shown him was a stupid stare—not 
a cheer was raised. We wanted to see Wellington without any 
Political arriere-pensées.” The hook nose was made a topic of 
unfayourable comment. Hiller’s impressions recall those of 
Matthew Arnold’s American interviewer: “ Well, Mr. Arnold, I 
feel bound to tell you that we admire your verses, but we are 
very much disappointed in your personal appearance.” Ecker- 
mann, when closely cross-examined by Goethe on all that passed, 
Was more favourably impressed than his companion. “I went at 
seven this morning to Goethe, whom I found alone in his room. 


I sat down by him at the table, and told him that yesterday I 
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had seen, at the inn, the Duke of Wellington, who was passing 
through on his way to St. Petersburg. ‘Indeed!’ said Goethe, 
with animation; ‘what was he like? ‘Tell me all about him, 
Does he look like his portrait?’ 

“¢ Yes,’ said I; ‘but better, with more of marked character, 
If you ever look at his face, all the portraits are nought. One 
need only see him once never to forget him, such an impression 
does he make. His eyes are brown, and of the serenest brilliancy ; 
one feels the effect of his glance; his mouth speaks even when it 
is closed; he looks a man who has had many thoughts, and has 
lived through the greatest deeds, who now can handle the world 
serenely and calmly, and whom nothing more can disturb. He 
seemed to me as hard and as tempered as a Damascus blade. By 
his appearance he is far advanced in the fifties; is upright, slim, 
and not very tall or stout. I saw him getting into his carriage 
to depart. There was something uncommonly cordial in his 
salutation, as he passed through the crowd, and, with a very 
slight bow, touched his hat with his fingers.’ Goethe listened 
to my description with visible interest. ‘You have seen one 
hero more,’ said he, ‘ and that is saying something.’” 

Hiller’s first visit to Vienna, when he was fifteen years of age, 
made such an indelible impression on his mind, that with the aid 
of his diary and a retentive memory, he reproduced in a lecture 
at Cologne, the scenes and associations which had glorified his 
boyhood fifty-two years before. He had profited by his Weimar 
opportunities, and, thanks to Eckermann, had cultivated his taste 
for literature, without forfeiting his loyalty to Hummel, or 
neglecting the “ bread study” which was to fit him for the career 
of a professional musician. Under Hummel’s auspices he travelled 
to Vienna in March 1827. The weather was Siberian, and the 

master and pupil faced ice and snow with a fortitude more than 
Hannibal’s. Their lumbering coach dragged heavily along, helped 
by four horses, and six men to push the wheels through the piles 
of snow. It was a weary journey, but through the vista loomed 
the great Beethoven, with a host of satellites, such as Schubert, 
Eibler, Castelli, Grillparzer, some of whom had been on terms of 
intimacy with Hummel, and would welcome him back to his early 
home under Mozart’s own roof. 

Arrived at the City gates, the official inquisition began, and the 
beardless lad of fifteen was questioned as to his creed and origin. 
“IT made no attempt,” says he, “to conceal the fact that I belong 
to one of the most ancient races of the world, and for this 
distinction I was mulcted every week of a couple of gulden, which 
went to the City chest.” Judenhetzenthum was apparently as 
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rampant at Vienna as in Dresden or Berlin, where, as late as 1842, 
Mendelssohn found some difficulty in getting permission to play 
on an organ in one of the city churches. The visits to Beethoven 
were distressing, for the great man was fast fading away, and 
had a sure presentiment that the Hummels had come to take 
their last farewell. It is amusing to read of Hiller’s soreness at 
the Viennese idolatry of Rossini, and complaining of this Baal 
worship to Beethoven himself. The old hero was pleased with 
the lad’s chivalry. “They talk,” said he, “of the vox populi 
being the vow Dei ; I never believed in that.” Hummel aired his 
grievances about some of the pirated editions of his own pianoforte 
works, and on this point too met with Beethoven’s sympathy. 
“We hang small thieves,” he remarked, “and let the big ones 
escape.” Shortly before his death, he had promised his co- 
operation at a concert for Schindler’s benefit, this he knew and 
felt to be impossible, and now conscious that this engagement 
must be unfulfilled, he begged of Hummel as a favour to a dying 
man that he would be so kind as to play for him. ‘“ We should 
always help poor artists,” said he. Ten days after the great 
composer’s death Hummel redeemed his promise, and improvised 
at Schindler’s concert, on the Allegretto of the A major Symphony. 
Hiller, though not officially asked, attended Beethoven’s funeral. 
Conspicuous amongst the mourners were Schubert and Lablache, 
and that great singer took a leading part in the Requiem. 

Hiller’s impression of Schubert is summed up rather 
mysteriously in his diary, where he is curtly alluded to as a 
“quiet man,” the truth being that he was the soul of joviality with 
his few intimate friends, and dumb as a fish to outsiders. They 
met at a musical soirée, when Schubert, “a poor hand at the 
piano,” and his friend Vogl “ with a small voice,” fairly entranced 
Hummel, who, with fifty years’ experience of art behind him, had 
never until then heard the inspired songs which were slowly 
making their way to Beethoven himself. The visit to Schubert 
was rather disappointing, for the lad was received with too much 
respect and ceremony to feel at ease in the presence of such a 
genius. “Do you write much?” asked. Answer: “I compose 
every morning, and when I have finished one piece, I begin 
another.” There the conversation seems to have ended. 

A more conversible person was Réckel, who had sung the 
part of Florestan in Fidelio under Beethoven, in the earliest days 
of that opera. But Hiller’s enthusiasm was stirred to its depths 
by a visit to Mozart’s house, every nook and corner of which was 
familiar to Hummel, who had lived there for two years. He 
showed his pupil the spot where Mozart’s piano and writing desk 
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stood, and the room with the billiard-table, where—he added—* I 
one day cut the cloth, and was punished by my master for daring 
to touch the cue.” Atwood, Mozart’s English pupil, used to say 
that Mozart would frequently postpone the correction of his 
exercises, until he had a game or two at billiards—and Mozart was 
a good hand at canons other than musical. 

It was Hiller’s good fortune to be tied to the chariot wheels 
of so ubiquitous a pianist as Hummel, who took him straight 
from Vienna to Paris, where the master and pupil acted as 
missioners in the spread of Beethoven’s Sonatas—the Symphonies 
had been introduced by Habeneck, but the Sonutas were new to 
Frenchmen, excepting Berlioz and a select few. In 1828 Berlioz 
was eking out a precarious existence in a position little better 
than that of a musical hack to Halévy, the correction of whose 
proof-sheets of operatic scores brought so little grist to the mill, 
that Berlioz sold his gold medal, which he had won at the 
Institute, to keep body and soul together. The strong German 
thoroughness of Mendelssohn and Hiller was appreciated by the 
arch-Bohemian, who despised Bellini, and refused to be introduced 
to him. Berlioz’s love affairs and outrageous opinions never 
alienated the two German friends, who befriended him at Rome 
and Paris, little as they liked his music. ‘I owe to Mendelssohn 
alone my few happy hours in Rome,” said Berlioz; yet one would 
have thought that the winner of the “Grand Prix de Rome” 
would have had a bright time in the city of his triumph. The 
truth was that he fancied himself madly in love with Miss Smith- 
son, a pretty actress, and made Hiller believe in the sincerity of 
his passion, for Hiller and Heine actually witnessed the ill- 
omened union, which, as the satirist prophesied, could only end 
disastrously. 

Berlioz of all men of genius was easily first in eccentricity. By 
way of ingratiating himself with so well ordered a Christian as 
Mendelssohn, he sneered at his orthodoxy, though he worshipped 
his art. “I shock him now and then by my contempt of the 

3ible ; he isa Christian anda believer.” Berlioz could only admire 
“St. Paul” and “ Elijah” in the noble frame designed for them by 
his seriously thinking friend. His ideas of marriage were peculiar, 
for he said to Hiller, “If it suited me, I would marry the natural 
daughter of an executioner, and a negress.” There are very 
amusing letters from Berlioz to Hiller, written in Rome and Paris. 
In one he describes his flight to Subiaco, where he went as 4 
cockney sportsman, feather in cap, gun slung behind his back, a 
chasseur, one would think, of the Mr. Winkle order. But he 
forgot Miss Smithson in the pursuit of game, and if the sports- 
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man was odd, the bag he made was in keeping. It consisted 
of sixteen quail, seven wild duck, a huge snake and a hedgehog ! 
We commend this queer record of a day’s shooting to the 
Badminton series. 

When Berlioz’s pecuniary horizon was a darkness that might 
be felt, he was suddenly restored to comfort and respectability by 
a golden shower of 20,000 francs, which Paganini was popularly 
credited with bestowing. All Paris was aghast, for the fiddler was 
known to bea miser. It turns out that he added hypocrisy to 
avarice, for Rossini assured Berlioz that the real benefactor was 
Armand Bertin, the wealthy owner of the Journal des Débats, who 
persuaded Paganini to pose as the self-denying patron of a brother 
musician. Hiller visited Berlioz shortly before he died—a dlasé, 
disappointed, ill-conditioned man of genius, who was so mortified 
with the reception given to his opera—the Trojans—that he 
determined to lay aside his wand, like Prospero, and have nothing 
more to do with enchantments. He told Hiller that not only had 
he bequeathed all his scores to the Library of the Conservatoire, 
but that he had deposited them on the shelves with his own hands. 
This was the last act of a man who knew what the vanity of 
human wishes means as well as Dr. Johnson himself, for all the 
hopes and aspirations at the outset of his career had been but 
faintly realised. In early days he had written to Hiller, 
“Beethoven was the Columbus of a new Tone-world; I hope to 
follow after him as a Ferdinand Cortez.” There was an element 
of truth in the prophecy, for though, as a profound critic has 
observed, “he was by no means an erudite musician, his know- 
ledge being restricted, like that of most men of genius, to the 
range of his personal sympathies, yet he stands alone—a colossus 
with few friends, and no direct followers ; a marked individuality, 
original, puissant, bizarre, violently one-sided, whose influence 
has been and will again be felt far and wide, for good and for 
bad, but cannot rear disciples, nor form a school.” 

Hiller saw a great deal of Bellini in Paris, though communica- 
tion must have been difficult, for the young Sicilian’s Italian was 
peculiar, and his French left much to be desired. But we are 
told that “he was an acute thinker, and felt keenly on any subject 
that interested him; there was a charm in his halting conversa- 
tion which one often misses in the talk of an accomplished 
thetorician.” Hiller watched his young friend’s eyes glistening 
under the magic of Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony heard for the 
first time, and Chopin’s pianoforte playing was another fresh 
revelation for the author of Norma. It is obvious to readers of 
Heine, whose estimate of Bellini squares with that of Hiller, that 
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Bellini came to Paris expressly to learn the deeper secrets of his 
art. His knowledge of German music was superficial. Dessauer 
had invited him to orchestral performances in Milan, which so 
stimulated him, that at the age of twenty-five he began to weary 
of Rossini, Mercadante, Caraffa and Meyerbeer, who in those days 
was to all intents and purposes an Italian composer. ‘“ We 
Germans,” says Hiller, “have a pious horror of rapid embellish- 
ments and difficult vocal passages; perhaps we are wise, for our 
singers, as a rule, cannot manage them.” 

Hiller, remembering Rubini and Pasta in the great days of 
the Italian singers, when Puritani was in fashion, does full 
justice to Bellini and his memorable quartet of interpreters. A 
stranger to all symphonic treatment of the orchestra, and the 
broader development of dramatic situations, Bellini stands apart 
in his deeply felt vein of melody. Both Chopin and Hiller were 
fascinated by Rubini, and the melodies specially written for him. 
It became a question with the Pole and the German, whether 
gifts so unique as Bellini’s would have been bettered by a 
severer artistic training. Bellini would have been a doubtful 
success in Sebastian Bach’s pupil room at Leipsic, and Bach 
enjoyed the light operatic music of Hasse, and Faustina’s 
singing at Dresden, though he would have snored through 
Puritani. 

A more interesting tenor than Rubini was the famous Nourrit, 
who in the year 1828 created the véle of Masaniello in Auber’s 
opera of that name, and in 1836 that of Raoul in Meyerbeer’s 
Huguenots. He was much more than a singer; the libretti of 
several ballets composed by him show the endowment of a highly 
poetic imagination, and his musical intuition was so keen, that he 
took up the Schubert cause at Paris, and was the first to popu- 
larize his songs in France. Nourrit numbered among his intimate 
friends such men as Heine, Chopin and Hiller, and for his literary 
services Scribe called him his aide-de-camp. It was at Nourrit’s 
instance that Meyerbeer added the famous duet in the fourth act 
of the Huguenots, which was not in the original score. Though 
domestic in his tastes, and a happy family man, his revolutionary 
instincts were dangerous, and he persuaded Hiller in the July 
days to wander about the streets of Paris with him, each of them 
waving ared flag. One night they bivouacked in the garden of 
the Palais Royal, and Nourrit chanted Béranger’s songs round 4 
watch-fire. 

Poor Nourrit! his dream of renewing at Naples and Milan the 
triumphs which he had achieved at Paris vanished into nothing. 
One of his few consolations was the interchange of letters with 
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Hiller, who was loyal to the last. In the hagiology of French 
tenors in this century there is no greater name than Nourrit. 

Through an introduction to Pixis, who was in great esteem as a 
pianoforte teacher in Paris, Hiller soon became friends with 
Franz Liszt, Chopin and Sainte Beuve, and though a younger 
man, he was admitted on equal terms with the leaders of the most 
brilliant society in the French capital. Georges Sand had not 
captivated her pianist in those days. “What an antipathetic 
woman, that Sand,” said Chopin to Hiller. “Is she really a 
woman? I am inclined to doubt it ”—on which question Hiller 
very pertinently remarks: “Louis XIV. too found Madame 
Scarron quite unbearable, but somehow or other she became 
Madame Maintenon. Dark are the windings of fate—darkest of 
all when veiled in a woman’s form.” 

Years were to elapse before Gounod penned his meditation upon 
Bach, but in 1856, Liszt, Chopin and Hiller played a triple 
Concerto of Bach to the astonished Parisians, who have con- 
descended graciously at last to listen to the B minor Mass, the 
little work introduced by Mr. Otto Goldschmidt to London in 1875. 
We are getting on, though our patronage takes a long time to 
make up its mind. The Ninth Symphony was sneered at in the 
days when good old Sir George Smart did all in his power to 
popularize Beethoven’s mighty work. 

With all his enlightenment, largeness of mind, and catholicity 
of taste, Hiller in his art predilections was conservative to the 
backbone. ‘Take the following as a sample of his opinions: 
“Haydn’s two oratorios and Mozart’s Zauberflite must be 
numbered amongst the few grand compositions, the existence 
of which seems as obvious and necessary as if they had originally 
appeared on one of the six days of the creation. Think of their 
spontaneity, clearness, perfection of finish! seemingly not a trace 
of reflection, artistic work, deep intention! what child’s play for 
the composers to have written these things.” It is creditable 
that a German of the Germans, cradled in the music of Bach and 
Beethoven, should in the last years of his life have spared no pains 
to instruct his fellow-countrymen in the Manzoni Requiem of 
Verdi, to which he unhesitatingly assigned the foremost place 
amongst all the works of that venerable composer. 











Caught Tapping. 


“‘T wis,” said Edwin Landseer as he stood before Frith’s portrait 
of Dickens, “ he looked less eager and busy, and not so much out 
of himself, or beyond himself. I should like to catch him asleep, 
and quiet now and then.” §o too, no doubt, would those who 
lived with him. For though, as Forster remarked, there seemed 
to be no rest needed for that wonderful vitality, there must have 
been times when the perpetual flow of it proved too stimulating 
for those around him. It would seem, indeed, almost as unlikely 
to catch Dickens asleep as the proverbial weasel. Buta charming 
description of the creator of the immortal sleepy fat boy, subdued 
himself in slumber, is given us by Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke. 
Having owned to being a “little tired ” after his tremendous 
exertions witb his travelling dramatic company, he was prevailed 
upon to lie down. 

“In that small inn-room” (by Loch Lomond, the rest of his 
party having gone out exploring), “ there was of course,” relates 
the genial chronicler, “no sofa; so we put together four or five 
chairs, on which he stretched himself at full length, resting his 
head on his wife’s knee as a pillow, and was soon in quiet sleep, 
Mrs. Dickens and I keeping on our talk in a low tone, that served 
rather to lull, than disturb him. That modest inn-room among 
the Scottish mountains, the casement blurred by recent rains, the 
grand landscape beyond shrouded in mist, the soft breathing of 
the sleeper, the glorious eyes closed, the active spirit in perfect 
repose, the murmured voices of the two watching women—often 
rise with strangely present effect upon my musing memory.” 

A more lovable picture of one of the most lovable beings 
that ever dwelt on earth surely does not exist than that in which 
De Quincey portrays the slumbers of Charles Lamb. No exquisite 
was the gentle essayist in many of his ways, “no Quaker,” as 
he himself expressed it, at his meals. We all know how he 
would come home “smoky and drinky” of an evening, how he 
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left grease stains on the leaves of books, and dropped sealing-wax 
over the floor. But in his sleep the pure ethereal nature of the 
man was manifest. All grossness dropped from him. The face, 
whose intellectual beauty was of too restless a character in his 
waking hours, showed spiritualised through the mists of sleep, 
which descended on him “as softly as a shadow.” In a gross 
person, says De Quincey, in that spirit of keenly-critical yet 
impersonal observation, as if he himself were a being apart from 
others, which was peculiar to the opium-eater, “In a gross person 
laden with superfluous flesh and breathing heavily, this would not 
have been discoverable. But in Lamb, thin even to meagreness, 
spare and wiry as an Arab of the desert, or as Thomas Aquinas 
wasted by scholastic vigils, the affection of sleep seemed rather a 
network of ethereal gossamer, than of earthly cobweb—wmore like 
a golden haze falling upon him gently from the heaven, than a 
cloud rising upward from the flesh. Motionless in his chair as a 
bust, breathing so gently as scarcely to seem entirely alive, he 
presented an image of repose, midway between life and death, 
like the repose of sculpture.” 

Charles Lamb, for all his eccentricities and the drop of wildness 
in his blood, was of a more conventional character than De 
Quincey and, bachelor though he was, of more domestic habits. 
While we have that glimpse of him asleep by his own fireside, he 
was never, we believe, caught napping out of doors, as De Quincey 
himself might often have been, and in the dead of night, his 
lantern extinguished by his side, his thought-worn head pillowed 
on the bare ground. 

Leigh Hunt dilates on the exquisite delight of sleeping under 
the sky. “Are there many moments more delicious,” he asks, 
“than the one in which you feel yourself going to slumber, with 
the sense of green about you, of an air in your face, and of the 
great sky arching over your head.” 

Here is a glimpse of the philosopher of evolution indulging in 
such slumbers as might overtake a child tired out with picking 
flowers on a summer’s day. After strolling, as he describes, amid 
the fresh dark green of the grand Scotch firs, set off by a fringe 
of distant green from the larches, “at last,” he says, “I fell fast 
asleep on the grass, and awoke with a chorus of birds singing 
around me, and squirrels running up the trees, and some wood- 
peckers laughing, and it was as pleasant and rural a scene as ever 
I saw, and I did not care one penny how any of the beasts or 
birds had been formed.” ‘The sense of poetry in Darwin had 
evidently at this time not been wholly atrophied. 

None better than Rousseau, sensuous dreamer that he was, 
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knew the delights of “ sleeping with the earth,” as Walt Whitman 
phrases it. He has left on record a description ofa night thus spent, 
which is enough to make a vagrant of the most confirmed house- 
lover. It was on the banks of the Rhone near Lyons, and tired 
out with prolonged rambles, “I slept voluptuously,” he says, “ on 
the sill of a kind of niche or false door opened in a terrace-wall. 
The canopy of my bed was formed of the tops of the trees; a 
nightingale was just above me ; I fell asleep under his song.” 

“Of all gods,” says an old writer, “sleep is dearest to the 
muses.” Here are two glimpses of Wordsworth asleep. The poet 
went to church with Haydon. ‘We sat,” says the painter, 

‘among publicans and sinners. ... I was much interested in seeing 
his venerable white head close to a servant in livery, and 
on the same level. The servant in livery fell asleep, and so 
did Wordsworth. I jogged him at the gospel, and he opened 
his eyes.” 

To be caught napping in church is bad enough. To fall asleep 
with one’s back to the Venus de Medici might be thought still 
worse by some. Yet of this last enormity our own Wordsworth 
was likewise guilty, and says he was not ashamed to confess 
it, the day being very hot in Florence, and he worn oué with 
sight-seeing—thus adding another image, though it exists but 
in fancy, to those contained within that treasury of art, the 
Tribuna of the Uffizi; that of a supreme English poet sitting 
dozing with his back to the statue that enchants the world, as 
insensible to its charms as one of his own mountains would 
have been. 

“T never take a nap after dinner but when I have had a bad 
night,” said Johnson, “and then the nap takes me.” Mrs. Carlyle, 
with whom bad nights were the rule, was not taken by a nap in 
church, one Sunday afternoon, but deliberately took one. And 
the recording angel no doubt made light of the offence on the part 
of the tired hard-pressed woman, if he did not actually blot it out. 
This is how she confesses it, with not the smallest show of com- 
punction, in a letter to her husband. 

“When the sermon began I made myself, at the bottom of it 
[the Bullers’ deep pew] a “sort of Persian couch out of the praying- 
cushions; laid off my bonnet, and stretched myself out very much 
at my ease. I seemed to have been thus just one drowsy minute 
when a slight rustling and the words, ‘Now to Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost,’ warned me to put on my bonnet, and made me for 
the first time aware that I had been asleep.” 

A touching picture, more interesting in its way than that of 
Rousseau falling asleep to the nightingale’ s song, of Wordsworth 
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nodding in church, even of Darwin asleep amongst his beasts and 
birds, is the heroic figure of Sir Walter struggling against the 
sense of bitter bereavement, an adverse fate, his own failing 
powers, and indulging in “drumly” slumbers, in spite of all 
his efforts to keep awake, over Anne of Geierstein, finding matter 
for sorrowful jest in the lack of stimulating interest in his work 
which, lit up with gleams of his old genius though it is, he feared 
might exercise the same somnolent effect upon his readers that it 
did upon himself. “I took up Anne, and wrote, with interruption 
of a nap (in which my readers may do well to imitate me) till two 
o'clock ”—an interruption to which he was subject throughout the 
task. 

In nothing is the contrast between those two men, Scotchmen 
both, Carlyle and Scott, more strikingly shown than in the matter 
of sleep. Nothing short of a “ treacle sleep” in which he could 
lie “sound as a stone” for hours could satisfy Carlyle. His naps 
were serious things, and if any inroad from without or within were 
made upon them anathemas and “waes me’s” would be sure to 
follow; while constant nights of waking and aching would be met 
by Scott with scarce a grumble, or but a playful one. A dog, whose 
yelping had disturbed his slumbers, moved Carlyle to the jocosely 
savage wish that he had the animal by its hind legs within reach 
of a stone wall. ‘“Bilious and headache this morning,’ notes 
Scott, under the influence of a like infliction occurring in the very 
midst of his sea of troubles. “A dog howl’d all night, and left 
me little sleep: poor cur!” with an outgoing of sympathy towards 
the unconscious troubler of his repose; “I dare say he had his 
distresses, as I have mine.” 

But as De Quincey said of Mrs. Siddons, for whom he seems to 
have cherished an almost passionate admiration, that the worst 
of her presence was it seemed to dwarf that of everyone else, 
even of otherwise most presentable people, so to read of Scott 
makes most others, even of the noblest and best, appear small 
by comparison. 

There is something of pathos always in the sight of a great 
man lost for a moment to the responsibilities of his position, the 
burden of his own fame, and wrapped in such slumbers as might 
overtake the meanest son of toil. Whether it be Nelson snatching 
a moment’s oblivion in sleep amid the restless scene of a Paris 
gambling-saloon, his head on Lady Hamilton’s shoulder, she 
“playing furiously” the while (as Mr. Frith, quoting from the 
lips of a bystander, Lord Northwick, records), yet evidently taking 
care not to disturb her hero’s slumbers. Or Napoleon, before one 
of his great battles, asleep up to the last moment from sheer ex- 
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haustion. Savonarola, on the eve of his execution by fire, 
resting with his head on the knees of his black-hooded and veiled 
attendant, and smiling and speaking in his sleep. Or General 
Lee, that noblest figure in a fallen cause, lying sleeping, wearied 
out by the wayside in Virginia, while an army of fifteen thousand 
men trooped past, so silently that his slumber was not broken. 
Or only Pope, nodding, as he is said to have done, whenever 
the conversation failed to be epigrammatic. 


Pavurmxe W. Roose. 





Che Hon. Patrich Kilfinane Winch, 
OF CASTLE WINCH, CO. LIMERICK. 


Iv was one evening, about a fortnight after I had installed myself 
in a little villa at Siena; I had just sat down to dinner, and was 
waiting for Concetta, my elderly parlourmaid, to take the lid 
off my tureen of ménestra, when she came into the room, a little 
flurried and indignant, and announced that an “individuo,” 
evidently a foreigner, was waiting in the hall, and desired to 
speak with me on a matter of the greatest importance. Who 
could it be, I wondered, for I knew scarcely a soul—certainly no 
foreigner—in Siena? I was struck, too, by Concetta’s empha- 
sised use of the word “individuo,” for an Italian servant is 
usually ready enough to give the “person” the benefit of the 
doubt and call him a Signore. He must be a tolerably low speci- 
men, I reflected, but I felt bound to go out and interview this 
most mysterious visitor. 

There stood before me, in the dimly-lighted hall, a being whom 
I would have passed without a thought in a London street, but 
who here, in remote Siena, compelled my closest scrutiny, and 
aroused to the full all my faculties of observation. He was a 
small mean creature, with small bald head, small puckered 
features, small pursed mouth and receding chin. He had close- 
cropped clerical whiskers, and his upper lip and chin were covered 
with a three days’ stubble. He was wearing a seedy brown 
overcoat and shiny black trousers. In his hand he held a black 
billycock hat, oily and crinkled with age and much wear, and I 
noticed that his ill-fitting boots were down at the heel and 
showed patches of dirty white stocking at the toes and sides, 
Waif, stray, bully, coward, sneak, cad, mendicant, outcast—all 
were stamped on every lineament of him, and yet these character- 
istics seemed almost nullified by the indescribable insignificance, 
the hopeless pettiness of the creature. What was he? What 
could he ever have been? I seemed to remember having seen 
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creatures a little like him hanging about the platforms of Hyde 
Park meetings, and he had a certain resemblance to a shabby 
fawning knave who once served an uncalled-for writ upon me. 

“Good evenin’, Mr. ’Utchinson,” he said, in a rich, unadul- 
terated cockney accent, “I really must hapologise for disturbin’ 
a’ English genlm’n at this hour of the evenin’.” (I noticed that 
he struggled greatly with his h’s, but more often put them on. 
than left them out). ‘“ But p’raps between one English genlm’n 
and another in foreign parts there’s a kind of brother’ood. Eh, 
Mr. ’Utchinson? The fac’ is e 

His effrontery began to amuse me a little. 

“May I ask your name?” I said; “and will you tell me what 
you want with me?” 

“ Certainly—certainly, Mr. ’Utchinson.” He unbuttoned his 
overcoat, fumbled in a waistcoat pocket, and produced a dirty 
greasy card, on which was written : 


Ture Hon. Patrick KILFINANE WINCH. 
Castle Winch, Co. Limerick. 


Of course I had often heard of Castle Winch; it is the seat of 
Lord Kildyke. 

“You bein’ a English genlm’n will know my name, no doubt, 
Mr. ’Utchinson,” he pursued with a familiar wave of the arm. 
“Tm Lord Kildyke’s only brother and heir to the barony. His 
lordship’s lyin’ desperate ill at Rome, and can’t recover. In fact, 
at this very moment that I’m talkin’ to ye, I may be Lord 
Kildyke with a rent-roll of £12,000. Mine’s a sad story, 
Mr. Hutchinson. I needn’t trouble you with it; I’ve been very 
much to blame. I’ve come down in the world through my own 
fault ; all that ’orrid gamblin’, Mr. Utchinson. I ’ope you never 
touch a card.” (With a confidential leer.) “I’ve tramped it here 
from Florence; I’m trampin’ it to Rome to arsk pardon of my pore 
dear brother for ’avin’ disgraced the family; all I arsk of you, 
Mr. ’Utchinson, as between one English genlm’n an’ another, is a 
franc or two for a night’s lodgin’ and a mouthful o’ food. In the 
mornin’ I’m off again, tramp, tramp, tramp—’ard fate for a 
English genlm’n of noble family, ain’t it, Mr. "Utchinson ?” 

I was looking at him curiously. Never had I been face to face 
with such matchless effrontery. But what a clumsy scoundrel he 
was. Could he possibly suppose that anyone would believe that 
he was a gentleman, and heir to an Irish peerage? The problem 
of this strange medley of innocence, ignorance, and brazen self- 
assurance began to fascinate me. I desired to study it at my 
leisure. Too close a habit of studying and observing human 
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nature leads to rash and morbid acts. I was about to do a 
supremely foolish thing. 

“Mr. Winch,” I said, “I am very pleased indeed to have the 
opportunity of making your acquaintance. I only regret that 
your bad fortune should be the occasion of it. I assure you I 
shall have great pleasure in being of any service to you. Of 
course I know your name very well. I am just sitting down to 
dinner; I must insist upon your joining me. I cannot possibly 
allow you to sleep at an inn whileI have a bed to offer you. 
Nor can I hear of you tramping it to Rome; you must really 
allow me to lend you money for a ticket in the morning.” 

The Hon. Patrick Kilfinane Winch’s face was a curious study 
at that moment. Surprise, suspicion, delight, greed—all flitted 
across it, but he did not for a moment lose his colossal self- 
assurance. 

“Mr. ’Utchinson, sir,” he cried, grasping me warmly with one 
of his repulsive clammy hands, “I could see from the moment 
you hentered this ’all as you was a perfic’ genlm’n. From no one 
helse but a English genlm’n such as you could I accept your 
hoffer ; but from you, sir—well—and to think too as I may be 
worth thousands of pounds at this very moment that I’m talkin’ 
to ye.” 

“ No thanks, please, Mr. Winch,” I said. “Come along, come 
in to dinner.” 

He divested himself of his damp-looking overcoat and revealed 
a threadbare musty black coat now turning green, and very 
greasy at the collar and cuffs; a frayed, black made-up scarf did 
not hide much of his red and black checked flannel shirt; his 
paper collar had been soaked by last night’s rain. 

The poor devil was certainly half-famished. He lapped up his 
soup like a dog, bolted his food with the most disgusting voracity, 
and swallowed tumbler after tumbler of my good red Pomino. 
I was heartily sick and tired of him before dinner was over. The 
dignified, elderly Concetta, herself the soul of politeness, visibly 
shrunk from him, and winced under his loud familiar demands for 
food and drink. 

“Well, Mr. ’Utchinson, sir,” he kept interjecting, with his 
mouth full, “it—is—a—veel pleasure to be in the company of a 
perfic’ English genlm’n again.” 

Concetta had to ask me for ten francs during dinner to pay 
the duty on a parcel which had arrived by post. I produced my 
pocket-book. It was stuffed with 1500 francs in notes. I noticed 
my guest greedily eyeing its contents across the leg of a chicken 
Which he was gnawing. 
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“Plenty of money—plenty of money, Mr. ’Utchinson. P’raps 
I'll have a book like that myself to-morrow. Only reel English 
notes, sir—£1000 notes, sir; not them bits o’ dirty forrin’ 
paper.” 

I have never met any human being more thoroughly wearisome 
and wearying than the Hon. Patrick Kilfinane Winch. “ Genl- 
m’n,” “English genlm’n,” “perfic’ English genlm’n,” “ rent- 
roll,” “thousands of pounds,” “His lordship,” “heir to the 
Barony of Kildyke,” these words and phrases reiterated unto 
distraction and mingled with fulsome adulation of myself, seemed 
to make up the whole of his conversation. His talk became a 
kind of loud, rasping, incoherent buzz. I could not follow him, 
and oh! how gladly I would have dispensed with any further 
study of him. The man was a low cad and a supreme bore, 
possibly too a dangerous scoundrel, and surely a species of lunatic. 
He was getting powerfully on my nerves. But what was he? 
What had he ever been? I was tired of studying him, but I had 
not made him out. 

“Do you smoke, Mr. Winch?” I asked, after dinner was 
over. 

“ Hevery English genlm’n smokes, I ’ope, Mr. ’Utchinson,” he 
replied loftily. 

“Then let us adjourn to my study and have a cigar.” 

In the study I pulled up two armchairs to the open wood fire, 
and produced cigars. The same insufferable droning chatter 
recommenced in his thick, soapy, cockney voice. ‘“ Genlm’n,” 
“perfic’ genlm’n,” “come into my thousands,” ‘fine stud of 
orses,” “sure as I’m a Honourable,” “all that ’orrid gamblin’,” 
“never touch a card again.” My patience was exhausted, my 
temper roused ; I could bear it no longer. 

“Mr. Winch,” I said coldly, looking straight into the fire, “as 
Lord Kildyke is so seriously ill, I think you had better take the 
night-train to Rome.” I knocked the ash off my cigar, and 
turned towards him to see the effect of my suggestion. 

The Hon. Patrick Kilfinane Winch was sitting bolt upright in 
his armchair, not two yards distant from me, pointing a revolver 
full in my face! 

I do not deny that a great and agonised fear took possession of 
me. It is curious how madly-swift thought travels in such a 
situation, how keenly sharp every faculty of the mind becomes. 
I found myself reflecting with lightning speed as to what I ought 
to do. Should I remain sitting? Should I rise? Should I fling 
myself upon him? If I did so, should I receive a bullet in the 
brain, the breast, the heart? Or only a flesh-wound in the 
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arm? Could I knock up the revolver? If I did, what would 
become of the first charge? the second? the third? What would 
a man of nerve, resource, dauntless pluck—a Selous or a 
Lugard, what would they do under the circumstances? All 
this, and much more, sped through my brain in less than three 
seconds. 

The Hon. Patrick Kilfinane Winch rose from his chair, took 
two steps towards me, and held his revolver within two feet of 
my face. Now what shallI do? Shall Irise? Shall I remain 
sitting? Shall I fling—? precisely the same thoughts tore through 
my brain with ever maddening swiftness. I noticed every trifle 
too. I noticed that my cigar was still in my mouth, that my 
teeth were tightly clenched upon it, that my mouth was full of 
smoke, that the smoke was lazily oozing out of my mouth, and 
that yet it did not choke me. 

“Mr. ’Utchinson, sir,” he said, keeping the revolver pointed full 
in my face, “it’s most repugnant to my feelin’s as an Henglish 
genlm’n to another Henglish genlm’n, I’m sure, but I must 
trouble you to ’and over that little pocket-book of yours as I saw 
at dinner.” 
| At that moment there was a loud, imperious peal at the front- 

door bell. Is it salvation? Shall I shout? Shall I—? The 
Hon. Patrick Winch was pink with excitement. 

“Mr. ’Utchinson, sir, I’m sorry to force the ’and of hany 
English genlm’n, but I must arsk you to ’urry up with that little 
pocket-book.” 

I slowly unbuttoned my coat, and felt in my breast pocket. As 
I did so there came a knock at the study door—then a pause— 
then another knock. I felt that to cry “Come in!” would be 
like pulling the trigger of the revolver. Another knock, then 
Concetta opened the door. She saw the scene, and turning 
towards the hall, cried quickly: “ Passi, Signor Guardia!” 

An Italian policeman briskly entered the room. Why only one, 
I wondered, why not three or four when so ‘desperate a ruffian 
was in question? The Hon. Patrick Kilifinane Winch had 
replaced the revolver in his pocket, and was mopping his forehead 
with a dirty red bandana. The guardia had evidently seen 
nothing. 

Never have I felt so kindly towards any human being. The 
guardia was a sturdy, thick-set little man inclining to embon- 
point; his round face had the mellow red and brown glow of 
a healthy bon viveur; his black eyes twinkled pleasantly ; a 
thick, black moustache alone served to impart to him a little 
of the truculent air necessary to his profession. And then 
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like every Sienese, every Tuscan, I might almost say every 
Italian, his manners were full of the most engaging courtesy. He 
bowed repeatedly, and began by apologising for disturbing me 
at that hour of the evening. 

“Don’t mention it,’ I said heartily, “you come at a most 
opportune moment for me. Iam happy to be of service to you. 
I am happy to think that my house should have served to entrap 
the criminal whom you are in search of.” (A shade of surprise 
passed over his good-natured face.) “There!” I exclaimed, 
pointing angrily to the cowering scion of a noble house, “ there is 
the scoundrel you want!” 

“What!” cried the guardia in amazement, “is it possible 
that in you I have not the honour of addressing the Signor 
*Ootchisso ?” 

“ Certainly,” I replied, “I am the Signor Hutchinson.” 

“But,” he answered with the suavest courtesy, “it is you, 
Signore, that I want.” 

This was too much: I almost reeled. Here was a man, evi- 
dently a notorious scoundrel, who must surely be hotly desired by 
all the police of the Continent, a man who had just held a revolver 
within a few inches of my head, here he was in my room within 
the easy grasp of the law, and the police politely inform me that 
of the two it is me they want. I was about to remonstrate 
angrily. 

The guardia raised his hand deprecatingly, and producing 
a formidable-looking schedule, chanted the following rigmarole in 
a rapid, dulcet monotone: 

“ Article 110 of the regulations for the execution of the law ot 
Public Safety, No. 6144, of the 30th June, 1889, approved by 
Royal Decree No. 6517, third series, dated 8th November, 1889, 
requires a householder to report himself and family to the local 
Office of Public Safety within five days of taking possession. 
Vostra Signoria has been in Siena a fortnight without complying 
with the requirements of the law. Nor has the English proprietor 
of this villa furnished the report which the law requires of 
him. The affair is very grave, and by Article 115 of the same 
Regulations may entail a fine of lire 50 or imprisonment for ten 
days.” 

Internally I cursed all the formalities of Italian law. 

“Look here,” I said firmly, “I will satisfy your requirements 
and pay your fine before I go to bed. But first let me tell you 
that that man has tried to rob and murder me at this very 


moment. Your timely entry probably saved my life. I thank 
you, but now I command you to arrest him.” 
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The guardia looked good-naturedly incredulous. I could see 
what was passing in his mind. Evidently a person who had failed 
to report himself under Article 110 for the regulation of the law 
of the 30th June, 1889, was a suspect, and his word counted for 
nothing. 

“See here!” I cried, producing it, “I have a passport!” 

The guardia glanced at it as if it had been some hieroglyphic 
scroll that there was no possibility of divining. “ Look!” I 
continued in triumph as I reversed it, “it has been viséd by the 
Italian Consul-General in London.” The guardia’s eyes brightened 
a little. “I have, moreover,’ I resumed, throwing as much 
solemnity into my voice as the importance of the fact required, 
“a certificate from the Lord Mayor!” 

The magic charm of this august title had its usual salutary 
good effect ; I saw that the last remnants of the qguardia’s hesitation 
had vanished. He turned to do my bidding. 

But a great change had meanwhile come over the Hon. Patrick 
Kilfinane Winch. He had sunk into an armchair, his head had 
fallen forward, his teeth were chattering violently; there were 
streaks of slimy foam on his small pursed lips. 

The guardia bent down kindly, and raised his head. 

“The man has gone mad, Signore,” he said. 

It was true enough: half mad at the best of times, his brain 
had evidently wholly lost balance in the excitement of his attempt 
upon me. The guardia produced the terrible instrument that 
had been so nearly compassing my death. 

“Tt is of ancient make, Signore,” he said, “and covered with 
rust and mud. He must have found it in some ditch. And see, 
Signore,” he continued with a polite smile, “it is not even loaded.” 

Not loaded .... Oh! the ignominy! Oh! the shame! I 
ground my teeth again and again. 

The Hon. Patrick Kilfinane Winch was lodged that night in the 


Siena Manicomio. 


* * * * x 


I made inquiry about him later on. His name was Richard 
Davis ; he was born in Bermondsey. No trace existed of his ever 
having been anything or doneanything. For the last fifteen years, 
at least, he had led the life of one of those curious waifs, more 
numerous than it might be supposed, who possessed of the devil 
Nomad, wander aimlessly over the whole Continent, picking up 
what alms they can from the members of English and Scotch 
Churches, and from British Continental Charitable Societies, 
Davis had played many parts, all equally clumsily: he seems to 
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have had some skiil, however, in personating the rigid Evangelical 
who had found salvation. At all events it was his most profitable 
vole. His career of wandering came to an abrupt end in my study 
at Siena. But his restless spirit could not brook restraint. Under 
confinement, his body gave way as well as his mind, and he died 
three months after his admission to the madhouse. 


MontcomMery CARMICHAEL. 
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Wordsworth and Carlyle—a {Literary Parallel. 


Or the spiritual teachers who have appeared in our country 
during the nineteenth century it is hardly possible to name two 
greater than Wordsworth and Carlyle, or any whose writings 
have made such a direct appeal to Will and Conduct as theirs 
have done. And yet it is surprising to note how each failed 
to recognise the great work which his fellow was accomplishing. 
Of the two men, perhaps, Wordsworth was the most lacking in 
appreciation of his younger contemporary ; but Carlyle, though it 
is not recorded of him that he treated any of Wordsworth’s 
books in the way in which the older poet treated the translation 
of ‘Wilhelm Meister, spoke disparagingly of his poetry, whilst at 
the same time he honoured the man for the stern and frugal 
independence of the simple life which he lived amongst his 
Westmoreland hills. There was something, too, in the character 
of the two men which prevented them from forming any sort of 
cordial relations ; and so each pursued on his own lonely path the 
course which Destiny had prescribed for him. 

Still resemblances, some superficial, but others betokening 
a real spiritual kinship, may be traced between the two. Words- 
worth, like Carlyle in ‘Sartor Resartus,’ has given us an account 
of his own spiritual development in the ‘ Prelude,’ and of the moral 
crisis which came to him and decided the whole course of his 
future life; but passing over such experiences as being in no 
special degree peculiar, but rather connected in some necessary 
manner with the discipline which is to fashion all great and 
original minds for the work they have to accomplish in the 
world, it is interesting to note the real spiritual affinity which 
their writings, particularly ‘Sartor Resartus’ and the ‘ Prelude,’ 
exhibit in several important aspects. 

One of the most noticeable features common to both is 


the importance each attached to the Imaginative Faculty in 
Man. 
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“Not our Logical, Mensurative Faculty, but our Imaginative,” exclaims 
Carlyle, “is King over us, I might say, Priest and Prophet to lead us 
heavenward, or Magician and Wizard to lead us hellward.” 


Both men invoked the aid of this faculty on the side of virtue and 
the moral law. At the conclusion of a sonnet written in 1832, 
Wordsworth, after noting the changes which were taking place in 
the Scottish Highlands, tending to affect the manners and 
characters of the inhabitants, exclaims :— 


“Survives Imagination—to the change 
Superior? Helps to virtue does she give? 
If not, oh mortals, better cease to live!” 


In ‘Sartor Resartus,’ Bk. IL, ch. v., there is a striking passage 
finely illustrated by a few lines from the fourteenth book of the 
‘Prelude, in which imagination is declared to be the most 
important element of that highest form of passion—spiritual 
love. 


“Love is not altogether a Delirium, yet it has many points in common 
therewith. I call it rather a discerning of the Infinite in the Finite, of 
the Idea made real; which discerning again may be either true or false, 
either seraphic or demoniac, Inspiration or Insanity. But in the former 
case, too, as in common madness it is Fantasy that superadds itself to 
sight; on the so petty domain of the Actual plants its Archimedes lever, 
whereby to move at will the infinite Spiritual.” 


The passage from the ‘ Prelude’ is as follows :— 


“This spiritual Love acts not, nor can exist 
Without Imagination, which, in truth, 
Is but another name for absolute power 
And clearest insight, amplitude of mind, 
And Reuson in her most exalted mood.” 


Equally sympathetic, too, is their view of the Poet considered 
as a teacher or revealer of truth, though Carlyle cared little or 
nothing for the wsthetical side of the question. His view is best 
described in ‘ Hero Worship,’ thus :— 


“Bat now I say, whoever may forget this divine mystery (i.e., the 
Divine Idea of the World, that which lies at the bottom of all experience), 
the Vates, whether Prophet or Poet, has penetrated into it; is a man sent 
hither to make it more impressively known to us. That is always his 
message; he is to reveal that to us, that sacred mystery, which he more 
than others lives ever present with.” 
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To the same effect we find Wordsworth in the ‘Prelude’ 
speaking of — 
“ .... the animating faith 
That Poets, even as Prophets, each with each 
Connected in a mighty scheme of truth, 
Have each his own peculiar faculty, 
Heaven’s gift, a sense that fits him to perceive 
Objects unseen before.” 


Another and striking resemblance is the way in which both 
men insist on the divine significance of common things. 

Carlyle’s question in ‘Sartor Resartus,—“Is there None to 
whom the God-like had revealed itself, through all meanest and 
highest forms of the Common, and by him again been prophetically 
revealed?” is answered in one of Wordsworth’s most distinctive 
poems by this deliberate conviction of a poet’s function :— 


“In common things that round us lie 
Some random truths he can impart— 
The harves}-of a quiet eye 
That sleeps and broods on his own heart.” 


To Carlyle and Wordsworth the ideal is actually present, inter- 
penetrating the real; intense idealism, combined with matter-of- 
fact realism, is a conspicuous feature of their thought. The one 
thing needful is the seeing eye. “Till the eye have vision,” says 
Carlyle, “the whole members are in bonds”; and Wordsworth, 
too, speaks of the “ power of a peculiar eye,” and of “that serene 
and blessed mood” when we “see into the life of things.” 
Compare, ¢.g., the following passage from ‘Sartor Resartus,’ 
Bk. II., ch. ix., with Wordsworth’s famous lines from the first 
book of ‘The Recluse,’ which form part of the introduction to 
‘The Excursion’ :— 


“Yes; here in this poor, miserable, hampered, despicable Actual, wherein 
thou even now standest, here or nowhere is thy Ideal. Work it out 
therefrom; and working, believe, live and be free. Fool! the Ideal is in 
thyself, the impediment too is in thyself; thy condition is but the stuff 
thou art to shape that same Ideal out of; what matters whether such stuff 
be of this sort or that, so the Form thou give it be heroic, be poetic? 
O thou that pinest in the imprisonment of the Actual, and criest bitterly 
to the Gods for a kingdom wherein to rule and create, know this of a 
truth; the thing thou seekest is already with thee, ‘here or nowhere,’ 
couldst thou only see!” 


With the above, compare the following lines from Words- 
worth :— 


“ Beauty, a living presence of the Earth, 
Surpassing the most fair Ideal Forms 
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Which craft of delicate Spirits hath composed 
From Earth’s materials—waits upon my steps; 
Pitches her tent before me as I move 

An hourly neighbour. Paradise and groves 
Elysian, Fortunate Fields—like those of old 
Sought in the Atlantic main—why should they be 
A history only of departed things, 

Or a mere fiction of what never was. 

For the discerning Intellect of man 

When wedded to this goodly Universe 

In love and holy passion, shall find these 

A simple produce of the common day.” 


So also again in the 13th book of the ‘ Prelude ’ :— 


“T sought 
For present good in life’s familiar face, 
And built thereon my hopes of good to come.” 


In the idyllic chapter concerning the childhood of Teufels- 
dréckh, Carlyle invests that period of life with the halo of 
imaginative associations through which Wordsworth loved to 
regard it. Readers of the ‘Prelude’ will remember the visionary 


character which the appearance of a high road winding into the 
far distance assumed to the boy Wordsworth; and so Teufels- 
dréckh, watching the arrival and departure of the stage coach in 
his native village, and musing whence it came and whither it was 
going, exclaims: “It was then, that, independently of Schiller’s 
‘Wilhelm Tell,’ I made this not quite insignificant reflection, 
so true also in spiritual things: any road, this simple Entepfuhl 
road, will lead you to the end of the world.” 

The following lines describe the boy Wordsworth’s experiences : 


“Who doth not love to follow with his eye 
The windings of a public way? The sight, 
Familiar object as it is, hath wrought 
On my imagination since the morn 
Of childhood, when a disappearing line, 
One daily present to my eyes that crossed 
The naked summit of a far-off hill, 
Beyond the limits that my feet had trod, 
Was like an invitation into space— 
Boundless—a guide into eternity.” 


Compare further these two passages, which describe a boyish 
delight at the sight of the natural world at a time when the 
bodily eye is most despotic and all the inner faculties asleep, 
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before the meditative heart of riper years has learned to trace a 
spiritual meaning in the face of Nature :— 


“On the coping of the Orchard wall, which I could reach by climbing, 
or stiJl more easily if Father Andreas would set up the pruning-ladder, 
my porringer was placed: there many a sunset have I, looking at the 
distant western Mountains, consumed, not without relish, my evening 
meal. Those hues of gold and azure, that hush of World’s expectation as 
Day died, were still a Hebrew speech for me; nevertheless, I was looking 
at the fair illuminated Letters, and had an eye for their gilding.” 


In the ‘ Prelude,’ Book II., Wordsworth, speaking of his boy- 

hood, relates a similar experience :— 
- . a boy I loved the sun, 

Not as I since have loved him, as a pledge 
And surety of our earthly life, a light 
Which we behold and feel we are alive; 
Not for his bounty to so many worlds— 
But for this cause, that I had seen him lay 
His beauty on the morning hills, had seen 
The western mountain touch his setting orb 
In many a thoughtless hour, when from excess 
Of happiness, my blood appeared to flow 
For its own pleasure, and I breathed with joy.” 


Still closer is the resemblance in the case of the attitude which 
Carlyle and Wordsworth assumed towards science. Both were, 
in a sense, anti-scientific, and owing to the primary importance 
they attached to character and the ethical side of human life, 
dreaded the disastrous consequences which the growth of 
specialisation might involve by separating faculties, never to 
be disjoined with impunity. They both insisted on the barrenness 
of all knowledge unvitalised by the emotions :— 


“*Shall your Science,’ exclaims Teufelsdriéckh, ‘ proceed in the small 
chink-lighted, or even oil-lighted, underground workshop of Logic alone ; 
and Man’s mind become an Arithmetical Mill, whereof Memory is the 
Hopper, and mere tables of Sines and Tangents, Codification and Treatises 
of what you call Political Economy are the Meal.’ And what is that Science, 
which the Scientific Head alone, were it screwed off and (like the Doctor’s 
in the Arabian Tale) set in a basin to keep it alive, could prosecute with- 
out shadow of a heart,—but one other of the mechanical and menial 
handicrafts, for which the Scientific Head (having a soul in it) is too noble 
an organ? I mean that Thought without Reverence is barren; perhaps 
poisonous ; at best dies like cookery with the day that called it forth ; does 
not live, like sowing in successive tilths and wider spreading harvests, 
bringing food and plenteous increase to all Time.” 


Wordsworth, though not so contemptuous, is scornful enough, 
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when in the second book of the ‘Prelude,’ addressing Coleridge, 
he speaks thus :— 


“No officious slave 
Art thou of that false secondary power 
By which we multiply distinctions, then 
Deem that our puny boundaries are things 
That we perceive, and not that we have made.” 


The poet dreads, too, the effect of anything which would tend 
to bow down the soul 


“Under a growing weight of vulgar sense, 
And substitute a universe of death 
For that which moves with light and life informed, 
Actual, divine, and true.” 


The satire of both men was directed against those “ who viewed 
all objects unremittingly, in disconnection, dull and spiritless,” 
and never rose to the conception of the universe as a whole, or 
dreamt that there could be anything important outside their 
philosophy. 

Yet another point of resemblance lies in the honour which both 
men paid to the worth and dignity of humble toil, their sympathy 


with man as man; their consciousness that “no injuries of wind 


or weather, or toil, or even of ignorance, could wholly disguise 
the human face divine.” 


“Venerable to me,” says Carlyle, “is the hard hand, crooked, coarse, 
indefeasibly royal, as of the Sceptre of this Planet. Venerable, too, is the 
rugged face, all weather-tanned, besoiled with its rude intelligence; for it 
is the face of a man living man-like.” 


It is needless to quote instances from Wordsworth, one of 
whose chief glories it was to have shed a divine light on the 
homes, affections, and occupations of the poor. The Scottish 
peasant was too strong in Carlyle himself not to have enabled 
him to sympathise with his Cumbrian brother, of whom Words- 
worth’s pastoral poem ‘ Michael’ gave us the ideal type. 

In conclusion, we might note the earnestness with which both 
men asserted the divine law of duty. Carlyle rather exaggerates 
the arduousness of duty, and lays stress upon its inexorableness, 
which cannot be said of Wordsworth; and yet the two following 


passages, diverse as they are, indicate a spiritual kinship between 
the two men in this respect :— 


“It was the ring of Necessity whereby we are all begirt; happy he for 
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whom a kind of heavenly Sun brightens it into a ring of Duty, and plays 
round it with beautiful prismatic diffractions.” 


“Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face.” 


It is perhaps needless to press the parallelism further than in 
the particular directions which have just been indicated. With 
both Carlyle and Wordsworth morality was the chief concern of 
life, and each by his writings strove—in Wordsworth’s expressive 
language—“ to teach men to see, to feel, and to think,” that thus 
they might become more securely and actively virtuous. 














Scplla or Charybdis 2 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
AvuTHOR oF ‘Nancy,’ ‘Seconp THovceuts,’ ‘A BEGINNER,’ ETC. 


Cuapter XII. 


Tuat there are difficulties in the way of keeping that half of 
his promise which refers to his mother, Clarence feels pretty 
clearly as he nears his home late that night—late, for the 
Bramshills, like most Indians, are a sitting-up family, and he has 
to be almost turned out even then. Yet, after they leave the 
wood, he enjoys very little of his love’s company, thanks less to 


his fear of Lady Bramshill’s raillery than to Honor’s earnest 
desire that the Bramshill family should not learn the state 
of the case until she has obtained her father’s consent. 

To disguise his balked longings, he throws himself into the 
semblance of a furious devotion to Euphemia, which, with 
inward laughter, she goes quite half-way to meet. 

He has made up his mind to let his mother have the night’s 
reprieve, when the sight of a light under her bedroom door as he 
passes it upsets his resolution. He knocks, and her voice, 
perfectly wakeful, bids him come in. A slight noise of rustling 
tells him as he does so that she has risen from her knees. “Is 
she always praying?” is his thought, made up in equal parts of 
the old awed tenderness at her saintliness, and the new irritated 
wonder for what boon she can be so ceaselessly besieging her 
God. 

She knows that it annoys him to find her kneeling, and 
makes a little feint, which gives him a prick of conscience, of 
having been sitting all along in her armchair. But a tell-tale 
manual of devotion left open on the back of her prie-diew 
betrays her. 

His eyes rest, disturbed, yet tender, upon the heading of one 
of the prayers—* For a Departed Friend.” 
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“You pray for—for my father still?” 

If she answers at all, it is by a slight assenting motion of the 
head; but her words have no relation to the subject. 

“How quietly you came in! I never heard the hall-door. 
Were you afraid of waking your old mother? I need not ask ”— 
taking his face with jealous fondness into her two hands as he 
stoops to kiss her—‘ whether you have enjoyed yourself.” 

“Do I radiate light?” he asks excitedly. “Iam sure I ought! 
But I did not know ”’—with a laugh—* that it was written all 
over me outside!” 

He hopes she will ask what “it” is; but no. That she guesses 
is evident by the slow subsiding of her framing hands from his 
face down into her lap. But it is not a little thing that can 
rebut him to-night. Perhaps he may take her by storm. 

He falls on his knees beside her, and enwraps her in his 
arms. 

“My mother! All my life you have been very glad when I have 
been even a little glad; now that I am very glad, will not you 
be even a little glad?” 

Her self-control gives way. 

“Glad! cuapv!” she repeats, pressing her face with a moan 
against his shoulder. Then, feeling his arms slackening, she 
makes a great effort to pull herself together. “I must know 
first what I have to be glad about, must not 1?” 

The sound of that wail in her voice has chilled away the hot 
words of boiling happiness from his lips. 

“Did you give my message to Miss Lisle? Is she coming to 
see me? I dare say we shall find plenty to talk about, after “all. 
You must explain to her that I am that most foolish of anomalies, 
a shy old woman !” 

He recognises the heroic effort that this amende has cost her, 
but his gratitude is lost in pain at the perceptible intensity of 
her inward revolt. 

He frees her from that hold which he had hoped might have 
caressed her into at least acquiescence, and sits down on @ 
chair at a politer and less tender distance. 

“Tam afraid the visit cannot be paid this time. Miss Lisle 
has been sent for home by her father, and has to leave The 
Beeches early to-morrow morning.” Though he is not looking at 
her, intuition and the sound of a slight start telling him of the 
flash of joy and hope that this piece of news has sent racing 
through her being, he hurries on: “ But as you often say, ‘ Ce 
qui est différé, n’est point perdu’; and before long I—I—hope 
to bring her to you for good!” 
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In his excitement he has drawn his chair nearer to her, leaning 
forward the while, so as to diminish still further the distance 
between them, and the two faces, so unlike, and yet on both 
which extreme emotion is drawing out the latent likeness, peer 
into each other. 

He is not sure, so low is it spoken, but he thinks that she 
repeats his two last words, “‘ for good,” with an accent of exquisite 
irony. 

“She has promised to marry me.” 

Not even a repetition of his words this time. Once again his 
arms are round her. He cannot believe that the talisman of his 
touch— which, when he was little, would have wiled the heart 
out of her body, and has seemed only to gain in power as the 
reserve of manhood has made his endearments rarer—can have 
utterly lost its effect. 

“Mother, you do not want me to go through life wifeless, do 
you ?—you, that have yourself known the blessedness of a happy 
marriage!” 

He feels her writhe in his embrace. Is it for this that she has 
practised upon him the pious fraud of concealing the ugly 
wretchedness of her own experience of the nuptial tie? 

But he mistakes the cause of her involuntary gesture, and, once 
again loosing her, rises and stands beside her. 

“ You are not treating me well,” he says, in a voice of profound 
though partially-controlled indignation. ‘ With what difference 
could you have received my news if I had brought you as 
daughter an outcast—a—a—Poppy de Vere?” 

“You misunderstand me,” she says faintly, stretching out her 
hand to draw him back. “You must not run away with 
an idea.” 

“Do you think that I want to?” he asks, half mollified. 
“ But I felt you distinctly shudder at the mention of my marriage 
with her. What could you have done more had it ‘a 

“You are mistaken,” she interrupts. “I was not thinking of 
the present, but of—of—the past !” 

He is back in a moment at her knees. 

“The past! Oh, poor mother! But I hoped that that old 
wound had long ago healed.” 

“So it has—so it has. You ”—embracing him feverishly with 
her slender arms—“ have healed all my wounds long, long ago. 
But you know that old wounds have a trick of breaking out 
afresh after many years.” 

“Yes, yes—of course ”—remorsefully. 

“ You must not be in a hurry with me”—tremulously. “You 
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know that I cannot go quite as fast as you. I am old and 
slow.” 


“Her first thought was for you—her first question whether 
you would be hurt.” 

“Was it?” 

“She said i 

The mother breaks in, as if her ears could not yet endure the 
sound of the enamoured quotation : 

“Yes, yes; I am sure she said everything that was nice.” 

“She knows that you dislike her.” 

“Does she?” 

“ And is anxious—touchingly anxious—to propitiate you.” 

“Ts she?” 

“She consulted me as to how best to do it.” 

“Did she? And what did you advise?” 

“T gave her the same advice as you have just given me— 
not to hurry you. I told her that you are slow to like, but 
that when you do love it is for time and eternity. Was I 
right?” 

There is the old reverent enthusiasm back in his voice, but its 
return gives her no joy. 

“IT do not quite know,” she answers, turning about her head 
miserably. “One does not quite know about one’s self, 
does one ?” 

“As I have always told you, you are so strangely alike in 
essentials ”—she gives a slight start of distaste, but it is so slight 
that she trusts he is not aware of it—“ under your surface un- 
likenesses, that I do not think it is humanly possible that you 
can fail to grow dear to one another.” 

“Isn't it ?” 

“Tn six months ”—warming with his theme—“ you will be as 
fond of her as she is already prepared to be of you.” 

“T dare say,” in an almost extinct voice. . 

“You will have two people to love you instead of one.” 

This foolish little multiplication sum has no sooner passed his 
lips than he feels its futility. She bursts into uncontrollable 
tears, which drop scalding upon his neck. 

“T have always been quite, quite satisfied with my one.” 

The poor soul had meant to have behaved so well, and she has 
not behaved very well after all! 

Her recognition of his news is not such as to incline him to 
seek with her consolation for his love’s departure when the early 
train has steamed away with her on the following morning, and 
Without much pressing he goes back with the Bramshills, who 
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have mustered in force to see her off, and so innocently marred 
the privacy of his adieu, to breakfast at “The Beeches.” 

Though forbidden to tell them of his bliss, yet the long 
loudness of their laments over their departed guest makes him 
feel as perfectly in tune with them as he is out of tune with his 
home surroundings, and in Euphemia’s eye, at least, he reads 
perfect knowledge. 

“T am Jost without her,” she says in a tone of such affectionate 
exaggeration as sends a grateful beam from his eye to hers; and 
Lady Bramshill adds with a sigh: 

“Yes, she is a dear little oddity, and has managed to creep 
into all our hearts.” 

It gives the young man rather a shock to hear his divinity 
alluded to as a “ dear little oddity ”; and Euphemia evidently reads 
his thought, for she says, with a smile in the tail of her fine eye: 

“You must come to dinner to-night to cheer us up. We shall 
be as flat as pancakes without our ‘ oddity ’ if you do not.” 

Her look at him is so full of comprehension and goodwill that 
it is a very faint demurrer which he puts in: 

“T should like it, of all things, more than I can say. The only 
objection is, that I do not quite like to leave my mother two 
nights running.” 

Though the objection is evidently only offered to be overruled, 
Lady Bramshill takes it up with more haste than hospitality. 

“You are quite right. We must not be selfish, and lead you 
into neglecting your mother; and as you very properly say, she 
would be sadly lonely without you.” 

“Tt is a condition of mind which we cannot understand, 
mother,” rejoins Euphemia sub-impertinently ; “‘ but Mrs. Clarence 
likes to be alone. She told me so herself, in the hope, I think” 
—with a teasing smile—“that I should pass on the information 
to you.. No, no”—to the young man—* you may put your filial 
piety into your pocket, and come.” 

His own inclination is so much on her side that he does not 
notice that the daughter’s invitation is unendorsed by the lady 
“ of the house, and he accepts. 

A week passes, of which most of the hours that he can spare 
from his work are spent at that spot where, though he can no 
longer hope to find his love in bodily presence, he may yet, with 
the fine eye and ear of fancy, trace her small footsteps and catch 
the echo of her strange little voice. Sometimes Euphemia stalks 
in silent sympathy by his side; sometimes he steals off alone to 
the forked elm at the thicket end, and lives over again, in hot, 
tranced memory, his life’s prime half-hour. 
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A week has passed, and she has not yet taken the embargo off 
his tongue. He has received from her, in answer to his out- 
pourings, three stiff little notes, chiefly occupied by apologies for 
her penmanship and spelling, and by explanations that she has 
not yet found a fitting moment for calling her father’s attention 
—evidently always of the slackest—to her affairs. All three 
billets are stiff; but the last is illumined by a rather indistinct 
postscript: “Do not make me get too fond of you.” He kisses 
the trembling line illegible. 

As ill-luck will have it, all three notes have been given him in 
the presence of his mother, and he has sheepishly conveyed them 
unread to his pocket. She has looked on, or rather carefully 
away, in silence in the case of the two first, but at the third she 
speaks in an unsure voice : 

“ Will not you read your letter ?” 

One look at her tells him what the request has cost her to 
make. 

“Oh, thanks. I will, then, if you will let me.” 

He would like to take it at least to the window, where he 
might gloat and beam over it unnoticed; but she looks so 
ostentatiously in another direction that he does not like to wound 
her by changing his position. Yet as he reads he knows that she 
has not been able to resist one snatched glance at him, and that 
it has reached him just as the flash of shy passion in the post- 
script had sent an unveilable glow over his features. He makes 
for the door. 

“TI may be detained,” he says, stopping a second on his way 
out; “do not wait dinner for me.” 

Her movements are usually so slow in their noiseless grace that 
he is not prepared to find her at the door before him; but there 
she stands, with her back to it, one white hand pressed against the 
panel beside her. 

“You shall not go!” she says in a key of.quivering com- 
mand. “I will not let you! Youwshall not go to pour out your 
heart to those—those upstart strangers, while you keep it shut 
to me!” , 

There is such an anguish of jealousy and hurt-to-death love in 
her voice, that once again, as so often of late, alternating with 
resentment, there rushes a billow of reverent pity over his heart. 

“You are mistaken,” he answers. ‘I have told them nothing. 
You are my only confidante, as you have been all my life: and, 
besides, she has forbidden me to tell anyone until she has obtained 
her father’s consent.” 

“Ts there any likelihood of his refusing it?” 

VOL. CVI, 
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If he recognises an involuntary hope in the breathlessness of 
her voice, he hastens to quench it. 

“Not the slightest. He will be thankful to be rid of her.” 

He dislikes the phrase as soon as uttered, since there is an 
apparent belittling of his love’s value in it. 

“T should be only too glad if you would tell me a little about 
her. You—you used to like to have me for a listener.” 

The humble appeal of her tone, showing the fulness of her 
surrender, touches him to the quick. 

“The wide world could not give me anything I should like 
better.” 

He passes his arm round her as he speaks, and draws her head 
to his shoulder. It lies there peaceably for only a moment. She. 
lifts it restlessly. 

“Tell me now, here, now! Do not go away!” 

“T am afraid that I must,” he answers soothingly, and still 
caressing her. “ Lady Bramshill has something that she wishes 
to say to me—I cannot conceive what—and has appointed this 


hour; but I will not stay a moment longer than I can help, and 
then —then——” 
* * * * * 


It is with an inexpressibly light heart that the young man 
canters across the pastures of the now so familiar short-cut to The 
Beeches. Fortune is showering her goods on him with both hands. 
If she will only add to her liberality that of making Lady 
Bramshill short-winded! A transient wonder crosses his mind— 
it has done so several times before—as to what communication she 
can have to make him that needs the pomp of anappointment. But 
his heart is too full of joy to have much leisure to pause over it. 

He leaves his horse at the stables, and, reaching the house, is 
shown at once upstairs to Lady Bramshill’s private room, into 
which he has never before penetrated. She is apparently waiting 
for him, sitting on a sofa, and with no visible occupation. There 
is a constraint, which surprises him, in her manner of greeting and 
complimenting him on his punctuality. 

“Am Iso punctual? I was afraid that I was a little late.” 

“No, no! Quite punctual!” 

“T think I understood that you wished to speak——” 

She cuts off the tail of his sentence. 

“ How is your mother ?” 

“She is pretty well, thanks. She feels the heat a good deal— 
at least, she looks pale.” 

“Looks pale, does she?” Has she been worried about anything 
lately? Has she had anything to worry her?” 
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He hesitates. 

“She has had nothing that she need worry about.” 

While he is speaking his companion has got up to draw aside 
and look behind a hanging of Indian grass-cloth which screens a 
recess of the room. 

“ These portieres are such treacherous things, one has no security 
that someone is not listening to us.” 

The evident agitation of her manner is beginning to make him 
feel uncomfortable, though he would be puzzled to say why. 

“Would it matter ”—smiling—“ if they were seven deep at the 
keyhole, like the servants at Sir Pitt Crawley’s proposal?” 

She comes back. 

“There is no one there, but perhaps it would be safer if we did 
not speak very loud.” 

His vague disquietude grows more acute. 

“What can you have to say to me that requires such secrecy?” 
he asks in a voice of suppressed ridicule, and only half-suppressed 
irritation. 

Again she rises and walks to a window which she shuts. 

“Voices carry so far through an open window.” 

“T must beg you ”—civilly, yet imperatively, too— not to delay 
any longer telling me what it is that needs so much mystery as 
a preamble.” 

“T will, I will! ”—her flurry palpably increasing. “Of course 
I have no right to keep you in suspense; but it is such a very 
difficult thing to say—to put into words—liking you as I do, and 
your mother before you. You believe how much we have all liked 
you?” 

“ Have liked!” repeats he, struck by her employment of the 
past tense. “Are you going to tell me that I have done anything 
to forfeit your liking?” 

“No, oh no! At least, not intentionally, I am sure.” 

. Unintentionally, then?” 

“TI know that your mother’s son must be, and i is, the soul of 
honour.” 

“ Honour!” repeats he, growing deeply red. , “Do you mean 
to imply that there is any question of my having behaved dis- 
honourably ?” 

“No, no! You must not run away with an idea. Iam sure 
that nothing was further from your thoughts; but you have just 
been drifting.” 

A light—a disagreeable one breaks upon him. This officious 
fat woman is going to take him to task about his conduct towards 
his darling. Well, perhaps, having no more knowledge than she 
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has upon the subject, she is only doing her duty. She may, with 
some show of reason, suppose that he is trifling with her affections, 
He smiles involuntarily at the grotesqueness of this idea. It is an 
innocent smile enough, but its effect is unfortunate. 

“It may be a laughing matter to you,” says his companion, and 
he sees that indignation has superseded the distress hitherto 
reigning on her good- natured face—“ it may be a laughing matter 
to you, but I assure you it is none to me.’ 

He hesitates, undecided how to clear himself from the imputation 
brought against him without disobeying his dear lady’s commands, 
and with an outgoing of real friendliness towards the fussy, hot 
woman, who at the expense of much unpleasantness to herself is 
so bravely mothering his little motherless treasure. 

His hesitation gives her time and, apparently, inclination, for 
she goes on more fluently than hitherto to take up her parable 
again : 

“You may ask why I have not spoken to her, but if you knew 
the ins and outs of things, you would allow it is not so easy. I 
have tried to approach the subject once or twice, and she has 
treated me with derision—absolute derision !” 

“ Derision!” repeats he, in indignant defence of the absent. 
“ How unlike her! She is always so scrupulously courteous!” 

His partisanship seems to heighten her ire. 

“Perhaps you may find her so; though in the beginning I have 
seen her not very civil to you.” 

“T certainly never perceived it”—wounded. 

“T do not want to say anything against her ; she is a very good 
girl in the main, but headstrong is not the word for her! If once 
she takes the bit between her teeth, it is all over. Well, we have 
no one to thank but ourselves. We have spoilt her desperately. 
I suppose it is often the case with Indian children. We had to be 
separated from her for so long that, when we did see her, we felt 
we could not make enough of her.” 

She stops, and he sees tears in her eyes; but any compassion 
he might feel for her is drowned in the flood of light as to her 
meaning that pours over him. It is, then, her own daughter 
Euphemia, in whose defence against him she has been ruffling her 
feathers and sharpening her beak. 

Ludicrous as the misconception appears to him, he feels at once 
that it is a perfectly natural one, and a relief that his own sacred 
secret is still intact, mingled with a doubt as to how to keep it so 
while clearing himself from the accusation brought against him, 
gives her time to go on: 

“ When we have discussed the subject of her marriage, she has 
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always given us plainly to understand that she means to consult 
her own wishes, not ours, in the matter; and, within certain 
limits, we perfectly acquiesce.” 

“And you do not consider that I come within these limits ? ”— 
again reddening, and more intensely than before. 

She looks at him with what he sees to be a perfectly unput-on 
astonishment. 

“T do not know why you should force me to say these painful 
things to you; but I must really refer you to your own common- 
sense for an answer.” 

A flash of angry amusement darts across him at the absurdity 
of the mistake which has made him so unpleasantly acquainted 
with Lady Bramshill’s opinion of her social superiority to him— 
for what other meaning can attach to her sentence? Bat the 
good manners so early instilled into him make him try to keep 
both out of his voice. 

“You are labouring under an entire misconception. The idea 
of winning Miss Bramshill’s affections has never once crossed my 
mind, nor, 1 am very sure, hers either; so I think you will see 
the needlessness of any further pointing out to me what presump- 
tion it would have been in me if I had entertained such a 
thought.” 

She is looking at him again with the same unaffected astonish- 
ment, only acuter than before. 

“ Presumption! What does the man mean? You talk as if 
you did not know what I was alluding to.” 

“T think you made your meaning sufficiently clear—that 
you did not think me worthy of the honour of being connected 
with you.” 

The red, of which he has not, even so far, had a monopoly, 
spreads from her good-natured and now deeply-distressed face to 
her neck. 

“Great heavens! Talk of mistakes! You are making one 
with a vengeance now! Presumption! Why, do you think that 
there is any young man whom I should have been so ready to take 
to my heart as you?—so steady as you are; your relations to 
your mother so beautiful; getting on so well in your profession ; 
the son of my dear old friend—if——” 

“Tf what?” 

The hopeless mystification in which he has been floundering is 
growing tinged by a vague alarm. 

“If it were not for the one dreadful, dreadful drawback.” 

“What drawback are you alluding to?” 

She goes close up to him and lowers her voice : 
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“You do not know? No,I see you do not. Is it possible? and 
have I to tell you?” 

“Tf you please.” 

He knows that a blow is coming, and has the manly impulse 
to string himself up to bear it pluckily. She is quite near him; 
and he can see pulses going in her throat, and her lips moving in 
the effort to comply ; but apparently she cannot manage it. 

“Tt is impossible!” is all that she can bring out at last. “ You 
must get someone else to tell you—your mother.” 

“ You must tell me.” 

She had begun to sidle doorwards: but his tone, for he uses no 
other method of compulsion, arrests her. She sinks her voice, 
and braces herself. 

“TI took it for granted—very stupidly, I own, for people whom 
they may concern are always the last to hear things—that you 
must be aware of the—the——” 

“The what ?” 

“The terrible curse—disease—that is hereditary in your 
family.” 

“What curse? What disease ?” 

“The disease of—insanity.” 

A beam of relieved incredulity darts across him. Here must 
be a second error—absurder than the first. Were there this 
deadly malady inherent in his blood, would his mother have 
allowed him to blunder on in the dark all his life, ignorant of and 
unprovided with the armour of foreknowledge against so hideous a 
foe? Impossible ! 

* Are you sure that you are not mistaken—that you are not 
confounding us with some other family ?” 

Probably the unbelief of his tone, try as he may to veil it with 
politeness, gives her the impetus necessary to complete her task. 

“I wish to God that I were! But, unfortunately, since I 
lived from infancy in the immediate neighbourhood of your family, 
that is not possible. Your father died in a lunatic asylum, as did 
his two brothers and his sister, as did his father and grandfather 
before him.” She pauses to take breath, but no fresh expression 
of incredulity reaches her ears. “It is, unhappily, one of the 
best-authenticated cases of hereditary homicidal mania on record, 
and has been quoted as such repeatedly in medical journals.” 
She has done her work effectually this time. He stands before 
her dumb and blanched—so dumb, so blanched, that her tongue 
falters over her next words: “I—I—thought—I took it for 
granted that you knew.” 

She may continue or leave her halting apology. He neither 
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knows nor cares whether she adds another stone or two to the 
cairn she has built upon his heart. But the instinct of civility 
still survives. 

“ At least, I know now,” he says, with a smile, which she is not 
fond of remembering afterwards. “I am obliged to you for 
having enlightened me, and I quite agree with you that I should 
not be a desirable son-in-law.” 


CHapter XIII. 


Wuen he goes to his grave Clarence will be scarcely less conscious 
of the transit than he is of how he gets home. The ride across 
the fields is a blank, except that at one spot, where he skirts the 
edge of a hayfield, the smell of the new-cut grass recalls to him a 
thought of peculiar sweetness that had crossed his mind as he 
passed it on his way to The Beeches. 

When the air has carried away the balmy waft, he relapses 
into blank, with no feeling beyond that of an impulse to get home 
with the least possible delay ; though if anyone had asked him the 
reason of his hurry, he is probably stunned enough to have been 
puzzled to give one. Happily, he meets, and is consequently 
questioned by, no one. 

His mother is not at church. The thought that she might be 
so had struck him with a vague rage of fear. Had she been so 
he must have dragged her even from the altar-foot to answer him. 
Neither is she in her oratory. She is in the drawing-room, 
quietly working, with a heap of coloured silks making a rainbow 
beside her, while she listens with a slight, absent smile to 
Abigail’s communications from the window. 

“Someone has come to stay with the Mitchells. She has given 
the parlourmaid the fare to pay the cabman. He will not take it ; 
it is not enough. She evidently thinks that it is a shilling fare. 
Ah! she has given him another sixpence. He is driving off.” 

Mrs. Clarence’s face turns towards her son as ne enters, like a 
sunflower to the sun—ludicrous comparison for anything so 
palely small! For the first time for weeks, it wears no apprehen- 
sion of seeing coldness or averseness on his. But the moment 
that her eye encounters his it loses its light. He stands beside 
her, with his back to the girl at the window, for the first moment 
so speechless that she asks him in a frightened whisper : 

“ What is it?” 

Then he finds enough voice to answer : 

“T must speak to you alone—now—not here.” 
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She rises without a word, and follows him out of the room, the 
unconscious Abigail’s voice sounding in their singing ears. He 
leads, and she follows, down to the smoking-room, whose French 
window stands open to the little back-garden. Through it a mat 
of white pinks is sending the sun-warmed spice of its fragrance, 
Opposite the window they both come to a standstill, and look, 
pale and hard, at each other—she with a dull, terrified sense of 
some enormous overhanging woe, he as if without words he would 
force an answer to his unspoken, almost unspeakable, question. 
He fails. She remains mute in her trembling before him, and he 
must put his dread into speech. 

“Ts it true?” 

“Ts what true?” 

“Do you mean to say that you do not know to what I am 
alluding ?” 

* No, I do not.” 

Her looks are as of one on the edge of a swoon, and her denial 
is hardly audible. Yet he draws a tiny drop of comfort from it. 
She is a rigorously truthful woman, and it is a denial. 

“That—my father—died—in a mad-house ?” 

His key is no higher than hers. She gives a sort of stagger ; 


but so she would were she hearing for the first time a terrific 
calumny. 


** Who—told—you—so ?” 

The form of the rejoinder puts his sick hopes to death. 

“Lady Bramshill.” 

She has leant for a moment as if to prop herself against the 
window-shutter, but at his answer she stands upright again, 
and a light of blazing indignation such as he has never before 
seen in them flares out from her great tragic eyes. 

“Lady Bramshill! His own son! How dared she!” 

“She was perfectly right from her point of view. She imagined 
that I wanted to marry her daughter. But what does all that 
matter ?”—pushing his own explanation aside. “Is it true?” 

Her little wrists are manacled almost brutally by his hands, 
He has forgotten compassion, forgotten reverence, forgotten love. 
He remembers only that hideous fear. She is to him for the 
moment only the mouthpiece of destiny, the machine by which he 
is to be made or unmade. 

To her the idea has not the dreadful novelty that it has to 
him. Her mind is even capable of the flashed thought of how 
true an intuition had been her apparently incommensurate dread 
and dislike of the renewed acquaintance of her youth. Then, 
recognising that what she has darkly feared for him for five-and- 
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twenty years has now irrecoverably befallen him, her lips form a 
lifeless but unmistakable “ Yes.” 

“That he died in a mad-house ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“That his father before him did the same?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ That it is a case of hereditary lunacy?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And that it is—homicidal ?” 

“Yes,” 


Her five yeses are at first only five words knocking at the door 
of his brain, but after a moment or two they are let in. He gives 
a sort of lurch, and her hands tumble out of his suddenly loosed 
grasp. She thinks he is about to fall, and, snatching at his arm, 
leads him—since a momentary blindness seems to have come over 
him—to a chair. Then she falls on her knees beside him, and 
with her handkerchief wipes the cold sweat that stands out on his 
brow. Our instincts survive our reason, as we all know, and a 
vague surface sense of unfitness in the humility of her attitude 
plays over the chaos of his mind. 

“Thank you, mother, thank you! But, please, do not trouble; 
I—I am all—right.” 

So they remain awhile, he sitting upright, staring straight in 
front of him; she kneeling humbly, with all her riven heart in 
her great eyes, beside him. At length he speaks: 

“Did you know it when you married him ?” 

“Oh no, no!” 

“ Did your guardian know it?” 

“He must have done.” 

“You were only seventeen ?” 

“Yes.” 

Another silence. The blind look has gone out of his eyes, and 
his mind is shaking off its paralysis. He is evidently piecing 
together fragments of the past, clearing up long-ago intelligibilities, 
joining them on to the present. 

“That was why you never would go out into' the world?” 

“ Ye—es.” 

Another pause—more piecing. 

“That was why you were always in such terror at the idea of 
my marriage ?” 

Her lips move; but, no doubt to save him pain, or perhaps 
because her powers of endurance are giving way, the assent 


which they frame is not even so decided a one as its hesitating 
predecessor. 
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“And I”—with an accent of bitterest self-reproach—“ could 
attribute it to a paltry jealousy!” 

Again her lips stir, but produce nothing. For the moment his 
mind, happily for him, has lost sight of his own abysmal fall, and 
is running in the track of his misdoings. 

“T used the argument of your own happy married life to 
reconcile you to mine!” 

To defend him against his self-accusations, she recovers voice : 

“You did not know—how could you?” 

A new interval of silence. 

“ How soon did you find it out?” 

“ About six months after I married.” 

“Tt”—his voice has sunk to a whisper—“it came on in 
paroxysms ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ With intervals of perfect sanity between?” 

“Yes.” 

“When it—when it came on first, did he—did he ill-use 
you?” 

She hesitates. 

“He was not accountable.” 

“He was in—confinement for the greater part of your married 
life ?” 

“No, only on and off for the last half-year.” 

“ You kept him at home up to then ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ At the peril of your life?” 

“T was not much afraid.” 

Again, even at this moment, but now in tantalizing misery, 
the idea of the intrinsic likeness between his mother and his love 
darts across him. 

“Was there any warning of the attacks coming on ?” 

“T grew to know the signs.” 

“ And you carried your life daily and nightly for four and a 
half years at a madman’s mercy ?” 

“Yes.” 

“With no one to share your burden?” 

“Your nurse, Nasmyth, knew.” 

“You did it because you loved him?” 

Hitherto she has answered like a machine, with lifeless precision ; 
but her son’s last sentence is a statement, not a question, so it 
naturally goes unanswered. 

He lifts her off her knees, as if there were sacrilege in her 
adoption of such an attitude towards himself. 
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“Mother—mother! I always knew that you were one of God’s 
saints; but I did not know till now that you were one of His 
martyrs, too!” 

And then the two poor smitten creatures cling together awhile, 
and mix the bitter water of their tears. But, though the tidings 
are old to her, and new to him, hers are beyond measure the 
bitterest ! 

It is not till he has had the enormity of a whole perfectly 
sleepless night in which to measure it that he realizes the size of 
his calamity—that he recognises it in all its bearings—knows 
that it is commensurate with his whole future life. 

His mother does not appear at breakfast, and he has to face 
Abigail’s babble alone. He even eats eggs and bacon without 
choking, and echoes her puerile suppositions as to her neighbours’ 
affairs, though across his mind at the same moment is darting the 
grotesquely horrible wonder whether it is safe for her to breakfast 
téte-a-téte with him. 

It is not till noon that Mrs. Clarence opens the door of the 
smoking-room, and gives him the shock of seeing what his 
discovery of her secret has cost her. In her eyes he reads that 
her own consternation at the change in his appearance is no less. 
He takes her in his arms with the tenderest compassion. 

“You poor soul! you have not slept ?” 

Her eyelids quiver. 

“*Macbeth hath murdered sleep!’” she answers, with a little 
stony smile. 

“And yet to you it is no new thing; and as to me”—with a 


look of braced nerves—“ thank God for having let me learn it in 
time!” 


“ In time?” 

“It’s an ill-wind ”—with an exceeding bitter little laungh—“ that 
blows nobody any good. You are secure now that no one will 
ever rob you of your precious son!” Then, as she looks at him 
with only a dawning of comprehension: “I must go and tell her 
to-day. It is not a thing that one could very well write, and 1” 
—a slight uncertainty in the hitherto well-sustained tone—“I 
should like to see her once again.” 

His mother has been lying, with a half-extinguished look, in a 
long chair; but at his words she raises herself. 

“You are going to tell her?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you think ”—is her accent one of incredulity, or hope, or 


only mere wretchedness?—“and you think—you believe—that 
she will give you up?” 
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“T am as certain as that I stand here ”—the woe of his face 


made almost bright by a quick light of confident love—“ that she 
will not.” 


“ Then——” 

“T shall not give her the chance.” 

The sudden drop in his tone, the return—tenfold intensified by 
its second of illumination—of the outer darkness in his face, 
rouse her. 

“Do nothing in a hurry!” she cries, with a hoarse tremble in 
her voice. ‘“ Wait a little. If her father is so anxious to be rid 
of her—if her home is so unhappy——” 

But the sternness of his look as he almost pushes her from him 
makes her falter away into silence. 

“ You are forgetting what a marriage-gift I bring my wife!” 

“There must be an end to it some time or other,” she says in 
a breathless whisper; “the curse must wear out in time. Why 
not now? Why not with you—you, who have always been so 
faultlessly healthy and sound in mind and body—you, who have 
never had ache or pain since the day of your birth ”—the pride 
of a lifetime piercing even now through the misery of her tone— 
“‘you, whom people used to stop in the street when you were a 
little child to admire your strength and your beauty—you, who, 
from one side at least, inherit no smallest taint?” Her speech 
has grown rapider and rapider, and by this time she has tightly 
enlaced him with her arms. “Do nothing yet! I adjure you, 
watt—wait |” 

She stops exhausted, but still convulsively pressing him in her 
arms, as if to force consent out of him by the strenuousness of 
that embrace. 

Even at this moment he is capable of a wonderstruck thought 
that the frenzy of her supplication is directed towards preventing 
his giving up that relation, her distaste for which had gone nigh 
to making the only breach in their lives between them. 

The recognition of the utter unselfishness of her pleading adds 
one more pang of bitter tenderness to the sum of his affection 
for her. He puts his hand very softly, though resolutely, over 
her mouth. 

“Mother,” he says, “ you would not make it harder for me, 
would you? You know as well as I do that, having learnt what 
I have learnt, it would be a crime in me to marry any woman.” 

Something in his tone tells her that her implorings are vain. 
Her arms drop away from him. She is so little used to be 
demonstrative. It is the measure of her woe that it has betrayed 
her into a manifestation so contrary to her nature. 
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Heavily, heavily once again silence wraps them. 

“Tt will be better to get it over,” he says at last, the old habit 
of deference to her wishes making his tone even now apologetic 
for this contravention of them. “I have looked out my train. I 
shall go to-night, and see her to-morrow morning.” 

“ Where does she live?” 

“Tn Limeshire.” 

“T ought to have known,” she says, in a faint voice of self- 
reproach ; “I ought to have asked more about her.” 

“Tt does not matter now,” he answers calmly, and—so 
swallowed up are all lesser emotions in the ocean of his despair— 
without the least tinge of resentment. 

* * * * * 

His train reaches the North-Country station for which he is 
bound at too early an hour for him to present himself at once. 
He walks to a railway inn, washes, dresses, and forces himself to 
eat; then, hiring a dogeart, drives the three miles that he is told 
intervene between him and the object of his quest. 

At the gate of an apparently untenanted lodge he stops, and, 
dismissing his vehicle, enters a park whose grass-grown drive and 
neglected timber evidence the moneylessness or indifference of 
its owner. 

He has traversed more than a mile before he comes in sight of 
a large bald Georgian house, which, as he approaches it, he sees 
to be, in the ugly fashion of that day, unbrightened by any 
surrounding garden. He mounts a perron and rings a bell, but 
he has plenty of time to admire the blistered paint of the portal 
before any answer comes to his summons. When it does, the 
sound of withdrawing bolts, and the sight of an obvious char- 
woman, at once tell him that the brief visit of the Comus of the 
house with his satyrs is a thing of the past, and gives him time 
for a flash of—is it dread or hope ?—that the daughter of the 
house may be absent too. 

But the woman takes his card, and, marking her consciousness 
of his not being a dun by requesting him to walk in, she leaves 
him standing in a great square hall, the cold tessellation of whose 
pavement is relieved by no carpet or rug, and surrounded by 
sheeted forms of furniture. Half-open doors giving into large 
adjoining apartments reveal further seas of holland. Is it possible 
that amid this state of utter dismantlement anyone can be 
living ? 

He is left to ponder this question for some time after the 
charwoman’s feet have echoed off into the void; but it plays only 
on the surface of his mind, which has no room for aught within 
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it but the leaden weight of the errand on which he has come, 
Yet, unconsciously, the manifest signs of decay around him— 
even the dirt of the cornice, to which he idly lifts his wandering 
look—add to the sum of his misery, since it was from all this, 
and what it figures, that he was to have rescued her. 

He must have been left to his speculations for a quarter of an 
hour before the sound of a foot—a different one from that of his 
first introducer—falls on his ear. It is light, and it comes along 
with even swiftness; then it runs down naked marble stairs; 
then it walks, springy and glad, across the black-and-white 
diamonds of the floor ; then it stops at his side. 

He dares hardly lift his look to the sober little face—sober, as 
he knows, only from its effort to mask the expression of a too 
bubbling joy. 

“They could not find me at first,” says a voice, sober too, from 
the same cause as the face. “I was setting off to the kennels to 
see the young entry. I am glad that they overtook me.” 

He cannot answer or explain. It is worse than he had 
expected. The sight of that small embodiment of modest, grave 
felicity, with the knowledge of what is in store for her, holds him 
dumb. 

A slight look of surprise just passes over her bright face, but 
it is gone in a second. 

“Do not stay here. Come to the schoolroom.” 

She turns to lead the way, looking, amid the misshapen, 
shrouded forms coldly white around her, like “ Love among the 
Ruins.” As she walks along ahead of him, she says, in a voice 
that he feels to be crestfallen : 

“Tt does not look very comfortable; but there are not many 
servants.” 

It is evident that she is attributing his silence to dismay at her 
surroundings. Even when he becomes conscious of this, he cannot 
find words to remove the impression. 

They go echoing along miles of cold corridors and acres of 
tenantless, wrapped rooms, till a loudly-resounding naked stair 
leads them to a door which gives entrance into what is evidently 
an older part of the house. ‘The passages are still carpetless, but 
their narrower size makes them several degrees less loftily dreary 
than those already traversed. 

His guide at length pauses at a room-door, and passes in before 
him, and then turns, with a rather diffident smile, to welcome 
him to her domain. 

“Tf I had known you were coming, I would have tried to make 
things look a little more cheerful.” 
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She is still crestfallen, under the influence of that mis- 
apprehension, and eyes with a certain deprecation her paintless 


bower, with its threadbare carpet and decrepit chairs. He must 
speak, 


“T did not know it myself.” 

“Whether you were expected or not, you are very, very 
welcome!” she says with a sweet little formality. “ Will not 
you sit down ?” 

He knows that in the depth of her maidenly heart she must be 
marvelling at his stockfish immobility—marvelling why she is 
not in his arms! He has been in a measure stupefied hitherto, 
but now a stream of anguish runs like melted lead over his heart 
at the thought that what he has come to tell her is that she will 
never, never lie in them again ! 

Oh, why not once, once again? He cannot communicate his 
curse to her in one last solemn kiss; Jast—not in the petulant 
sense used by hasty lovers parting for a day, a week, a month, 
but with the hopeless finality of death. 

Once, once again! Her voice, a little discomforted, but always 
low and honeyed, steals into the midst of his temptation. 

“You see, I have a pleasant aspect. I get all the morning 
sun. That oak just outside is full of birds and their nests. I 
have counted twenty-two different kinds this spring.” 

He has for the moment fought down the fury of his temptation. 

“ And you live here quite alone?” 

“There are the servants, of course; not many of them, but all 
very kind. They would do anything for me; and I am out all 
day at the kennels or the stables—at one thing or another.” 

He knows that his brows must have contracted at this brief 
abstract of her life’s employ, for she hastens to add: 

“You know that I have an old nurse who still lives here. 
ITassure you I am not badly looked after. Nasmyth sees to 
that.” 

“Nasmyth!” repeats he, momentarily struck by the name 
which, long half-slumbering in his memory, had been recalled 
by his mother’s mention of the one person who had shared her 
secret— Nasmyth! I once had a nurse of that name!” 

“I remember your telling me so in Eastshire. I have always 
forgotten to ask mine whether she is related to yours; it is an 
unusual name.” 

“ Yes.” 

“You see”—with a half-shy, half-proud smile—“ that I am 
tussling with my ignorance”—as his glance rests accidentally 
upon a volume of Kitchin’s ‘History of France,’ propped open 
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upon the square schoolroom-table, among such dissimilar com- 
panions as ‘The Dog,’ ‘ Handley Cross,’ ete.—“I have borrowed 
it from Mrs. Bevis. If you remember, you were so much 
shocked at my talking to you of a string of pearls that Louis XIV. 
had given to Diane de Poictiers? I thought I had better begin 
by studying French history. I do not make much of a hand of 
it yet, but I dare say you will help me—by-and-by.” 

She pauses slightly before the last word. His moment has 
come. He had meant to lead her gently down the slope to the 
whirlpool at the bottom. Now he must hurl her, without warn- 
ing, over the precipice. 

“ Honor, there will be no by-and-by for us. That is what I 
have come to tell you!” 











